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NEWS OF THE WHEUEK. 


Tuere isa good deal of miscellaneous matter from Treland this 
week; for the hubbub continues in the “ first flower of the ocean.” 
The phsxnomena are the oddest assortment of triflings and empty 
boasts and emptier shows. In the first place, Mr. O’Connetu has 
been crowned at Mullaghmast—crowned with a velvet cap, which 
it seems resembles the ancient Milesian crown. Would not that, 
by the by, suffice to establish some intimate connexion between 
the ancient Irish and the other Prince who was crowned with acap, 
the Doge of Venice; and if so, why does not Mr. O’Conxnexu adopt 
the title—Doge of Erin? lis train are terribly in want ofa title 
forhim. But to return to Mullaghmast—By dint of some shifting 
and touching-up of history, people have managed to plant a tradi- 
tion of a massacre at the Rath: from that massacre Mr. O'Con- 
NELL borrowed some of the most effective points of his speech: 
he supposititiously described in detail the parting of an Irish 
chief from his wife, and his return in all 
death ”"—an Hibernian Hector and Andromache; and 
tent was the great orator’s eloquence on this home-felt reality, 
that it is said to have produced “sobs” in his hearers! At 
his bidding, a convivial party in 1843 will deplore the tradi- 
tionary wrongs of nameless persons of cld; and then, when he 
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passes from those wrongs to broad hints of fighting the perpe- | 


trators, they are as ready to snatch the brand as the drunken 
Alexander at the singing of Timotheus. Thus the Repealers 
assemble, magnify their own numbers, work each other up into a 
phrensy by talking about blood and flames and so forth; issue mi- 
litary-looking orders for the parade of “ Repeal Cavalry”; and in 
the midst of it all, their leadcr ostentatiously recalls them to mo- 
deration, and acknowledges a fear that they will go too far and to¢ 
fast: he stirs up the ‘ wild Irish,” displays their numbers, their 
eagerness for fighting, their tra’ning ; and then avers that there is to 
be no fighting at all. Why display the belligerent resources, then ?— 
Oh! to show that they can be used if necessary; the necessity 
being a thing which Mr. O’Connewr is to proclaim at the proper 
time. England is to be ‘ntimédatcd; but the intimidaters are to 
keep and be kept out of danger. ‘This, however, 7s a dangerous 
game. John Bull, like the mastiff, may while it pleases hiin be 
patient under the attack of weaker animals; but he can be surly ; 
and how is the extent of his patience to be meted? or who can tell 
that the impulsive Irish will not begin in earnest —will not have pro- 
voked, struggled, and been prostrated, before they can be stopped ? 

With this strange mixture of defiance and deprecation, is still 
odder treatment of foreign countries: the Liberator has anew 
twitted America with her slavery—has declared that the young 
heir of Cuarves the Tenth may have an Irish brigade on certain 
conditions to dethrone Lovis Puiniere! American and French 
sympathy and subsidy are pocketed with immense sang froid; and 
the Sympathizers are rewarded with a fillip on the nose. Is it 
pure fun? or has the O’ConneE Lt lavished flattery on the Irish so 
much as to have persuaded himself that foreign peoples will be 
equally proud to serve that, the greatest of nations, and to submit 
to the slights which she vouchsafes—as the French soldiers used 
to glory in boxes-on-the-ear from Naronron? Ile will use those 
great countries to frighten England withal, and then insult them to 
turn a period. 

Another vagary is the institution of “ Arbitration Courts” to 
supersede the usual Magistracy: they are a kind of Brummagem 
Petit Sessions, ia which there is much parade of the trumpery 
technicalities of justice-courts—distinctions in the wearing of hats, 
affectation of legal language, and the lawyer-like disguise of sense. 
It remains to be seen how, if Government leave them alone, they 
will stand the ill-temper of disappointed suitors, who cannot be 
forced to submit. 

But there are soberer stories from the land of passion. We have 
an account of a “ monster meeting” from a witness who did not 
share in the intoxication. Ie confirms the suspicion that the 
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harmless. 
have been observed at the Anti- Poor-law and Chartist meetings in 
the height of those agitations. When Frsaraus O'Connor poured 
forth as effective harangues as any demagogue of the day, many of 
his disciples lounged about, giggled, talked nonsense, and behaved 
like a half-attentive audience in a theatre, amused but not en- 
grossed. Yet the English insurrection of 1842 followed. In like 
manner, the Irish are not all and severally possessed by the enthu- 
siasm of their leaders, but they are ripe for mischief. 

Such is the state of idle excitement to which the country has 
been stirred up; all the talk being about the wrongs of the past. 
At no former period had complaining Irishmen so little of actual 
present infliction to set forth against the Government: at no 
former period of Whig or Tory administration would such stimu- 
lants to sedition have been so quietly tolerated. It is a striking 
feature of the civilized mildness of our times. Mr. O'Conneti 
gloats over England’s weaknesses: if she were not conscious 
of strength her repose would not continue. She desires not to 
move to hurt, but rather to benefit, the feebler country. Mr. 
O'Consxsit denies the validity of the Union, because the Ivish 
Parliament was instituted not to make legislatures, but laws. 
Who gave the Irish Parliament authority to make /aws ?—Eng- 
land. Who gave to Ireland all her institutions, used by Mr. 
O'Conxett himself to magnify Ireland’s power ?—England. The 
institutions which gave Ireland a particle of power are Anglo- 
If there is superiority, it is a geographical necessity. 
Could some supernatural being exchange the inhabitants of Eng- 
land and Ireland, the two peoples must cither exchange their 
!so, or else the English would rush 
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relative political importance als 
back again. The centre of power in these islands must ever be 
in the South of Great Britain; and Ireland must derive her bene- 
fits—her political improvement and social progress—from Eng- 
land. Not to separate from England, but how to use England 
for the greatest advantage of the Irish, should be the aim of real 


Irish patriots. 





Seotland is again disturbed by religious contention. After 
seceding from the Establishment, the inhabitants of some parishes 
in Ross and Cromarty have riotously opposed the settlement of mi- 
nisters in the Established churches which the people had abandoned; 
and the riots have been marked by great ferocity. ‘The landowner’s 
refusal of sites for churches to be built by the seceders is alleged as 
one reason for the disorder. Such a plea makes very free with the 
* rights of property.” ‘The landowners in question do not approve 
of the Secession; and it is an extraordinary stretch of Lynch law, 
for Seceders, who object to support what they do not approve, to 
oblige members of the Established Church to make subsidies to the 
“ Free Church” in the shape of grants of land. The Duke of 
SuTHeRLAND urges that argument; though, under certain con- 
tingencies, he is willing to give the Seceders a tenancy of land for 
religious buildings where there is an absolute want of religious in- 
struction. It is difficult to perceive how more can be demanded. 
Landlords, indeed, whose possessions are so extensive that for 
them to refuse the sale of a plot of land is tantamount to pre- 
venting the Seceders from finding an abiding-place, might think 
proper to waive their extreme rights and sell a modicum of soil to 
the Seceders, on the same terms as to any other purchaser greatly 
needing such a concession. ‘The concession might be prudent; it 
might be graceful when made to peaceful and earnest men, calmly 
though independently vindicating principles; but surely it is not 
one likely to be wrung by brutal violence. 

There is indeed in the conduct of these rioters much that raises 
doubts as to the exalted motives professed. In the name of reli- 
gious freedom, ministers are chased, clerks cruelly treated like 
hunted dogs, women struck, churches turned to fortresses. It is 
more like the mania of superstitious excitement than of high reli-. 
gious principle. Coupling the disgraceful exhibition with one 
scarcely less humiliating, the prosecution of a Ross-shire witch for 
swindling the good folk of the county out of their money, the lowest 
estimate might be formed of the state of popular intelligence. Is 
this the spirit that the New Secession has eyoked? Granted that 
the Nonintrusion ministers may not have intended to produce such 
a state of public feeling—they are still bound not ta-use it for 
their purposes. Some of them, we sce, deprecate it: but they 
should also be careful not to take the smallest advantage from it. 


{CHARLES WiLemes 
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O’Connett may accept the money of the Americans while he 
curses their slavery; but if the ministers of the New Secession 
accept the support of the turbulent fanatics in Ross and Cromarty, 
they must be held answerable for sharing in the crimes which in 
terms they denounce. 


Government have done for the pacification of Wales what they 
have not yet done for Ireland, issued a proclamation by the Queen. 
It is true that Ireland presents embarrassments of a different kind, 
and far more difficult to mect than the specific evils of South 
Wales; but it is a bad reason for greater delay that the mischiefs 
to be grappled with are vaster. The rulers of a country are too 
apt to treat popular outbreaks as a substantive malady—something 
to be laid to the charge of the people as an imputation ; whereas 
they are but the symptoms of disease. Where the symptoms are 
acute and become in themselves a secondary disease, they may 
claim a resort to temporary expedients and topical palliatives; but 
that is poor practice which has no other remedies. Popular dis- 
orders should be of use to the intelligent statesman, as an index 
how to employ his art; and he should take the suggestion be- 
times—“ venienti occurrere morbo”; not seeking so much retribu- 
tion as cure—physicking, not punishing the patient. That is the 
rationale of what is miscalled “ concession.” When a country is 
disordered, it isa sign that its manner of government wants im- 
proving, to prevent worse mischief. For instance, it may be very 
provoking to see the attempt made, by the parade of “ Arbitra- 
tion Courts” in Ireland—assuming, as it were, the Royal preroga- 
tive of dispensing justice—to bring the Queen's Courts into con- 
tempt: but it reminds us in England, that inexpensive modes of 
administering justice, brought home to the poor man’s door, are not 
yet provided by the State: let this pretence of Arbitration Courts, 
then, be a lesson to extinguish them in Ireland, and anticipate them 
here, by establishing better. Many a lesson of the like kind may be 
gathered in the tumults of Wales and Scotland. Those tumults, 
indeed, might be forcibly suppressed ; but why not also use them to 
study the means of preventing future and worse, because accu- 
mulated, evils? 


There are two ways of doing most things—one efficacious, the 
other so as to defeat the object. Government were advised to 
pardon those who had taken part in the Canadian disorders: they 
are doing so; but in such a manner that they might almost as well 
let it alone. They were advised to grant a general amnesty: they 
have determined, it seems, not to make a sweeping pardon, but to 
let off individuals. By that means, the public advantage in the 
measure is well nigh annulled. The individuals, indeed, and their 
families, reap a benefit; but the good feeling which might have 
been produced is neutralized by the ungracious, tantalizing manner 
of the boon. All the arguments against an amnesty apply with 
tenfold effect to special pardons: they grant impunity to breach of 
the law; exhibit the Government as retracting from the enforce- 
ment of the law; readmit the turbulent to the province; in short, 
do every thing of a more questionable kind that an amnesty would 
do. Moreover, they imply some consideration of the merits of 
each case; some admission of doubts or of a weak position on the 
part of Government; which an amnesty would not do. That 
would be a measure of public expediency—not an equivocal retrac- 
tation from a contest with individuals, An amnesty is a concession 
by a government to a country, in which the ruling power says to 
the nation—Thcre have been offences against the law which we 
all obey: but we govern only for your sake: a period has passed 
when doubts beset us all; and for your sake we forget every thing 
and cancel every charge, that the account may begin anew, and 
without embarrassing bad debts of old standing. Government 
have chosen the pettier kind of policy; and the incalculable diffi- 
culties of their Governor’s mission are proportionately aggravated. 





The revolutionized countries keep up the characters in which 
they have recently appeared. Greece has done its work ; is quite 
tranquil; and sets about the routine business of its new régime 
as if the old state of things was only a bad dream—as if that in- 
deed was the real disorder, and the revolution had only restored 
order ; which seems to be nearly the fact. 

In Italy, Cardinal Spinoza again says that quiet is restored; 
but the Cardinal is not a credible witness. 

In Spain, the factions go on marching and countermarching, 
plotting and plot-detecting ; and in the complication of petty ad- 
vances and defeats, which faction really gains, it is impossible to 
discern. The accounts from different sides are diametrically op- 
posed, and no event is sufficiently decided to settle the doubt. 

The Court. 
THERE has been rather more stir at Windsor Castle this week, and 
business has intruded. 

On Saturday, Prince Albert came to town, in a carriage-and-four, to 
transact business at the office of the Dutchy of Cornwall. Quite unex- 
sat he was accompanied by the Queen, and the Prince and 

rincess of Hohenlohe-Langenbourg ; who remained at Buckingham 

Palace until the Prince returned from Somerset House; when the 
whole party set out for Windsor, returning by the Great Western 
Raila S PP \ pry y, 
Sebring Council was held at the Castle on Monday. It was attended 
by. Prince Albert and several of the Ministers. Besides the issue of a 
proclamation about Wales, and some other business, Parliament was 
ordered to be further prorogued, from the 19th instant to the 14th 
November, 





But more agreeable pursuits have occupied the time. On Tuesday, 
the Queen and Prince Albert, accompanied by the Prince and Princess 
of Hohenlohe, went to visit the Dutchess of Gloucester, at Kew; and 
took the opportunity of viewing the old Palace and the Botanic Garden; 
where Sir W. J. Hocker was presented to the Queen, on his recent re- 
turn with the Antarctic Expedition, 

On the same day, the Imperial Grand Duke Michel (the brother of the 
Emperor) of Russia, arrived at Windsor Castle, with Prince Dolgorouki, 
and the rest of his suite. His Imperial Highness landed at Blackwall, 
froma Rotterdam steamer, on Sunday, and proceeded to Mivart’s Hotel ; 
where the state-apartment was in readiness for his reception. He soon 
displayed the activity in sight-seeing common to royal pleasure-hunters : 
on the day of his arrival, he went tosee Baron Brunow at Ashburnham 
House, and the Zoological Gardens; on Monday, to sce the Horse 
Guards, Stafford House, the new and old Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Hall, and the Surrey Zoological Gardens. A number of dis- 
tinguished persons left cards at Mivart’s daily. Captain Meynell, 
Groom-in- Waiting to the Queen has been appointed to attend on the 
Grand Duke. 

The Dutchess of Kent joins the circle at the Castle, as usual; and 
among the visiters have been Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Wellington, 
Count Pollon the Sardinian Minister, Lord and Lady Stanley, Viscount 
and Viscountess Canning. 

On Wednesday, Prince Albert took Prince Michel round the Castle 
grounds, and showed him St. George’s Chapel. 

On Thursday, the Prince, the Grand Duke Michel, the Prince of 
Hohenlohe, Prince Dolgorouki, and the Earl of Liverpool, spent some 
time in the sport of shooting, at Flemish Farm. Ia the afternoon, the 
Queen took an airing ina phaeton, with the Princess of Hchenlohe ; the 
Princes ajl riding on horseback, and a numerous party following. 

Yesterday, there was a grand review of the troops stationed at Wind- 
sor, for the entertainment of the Royal visiters; the Princes, with the 
Commander-in-Chief, being on the ground; the Queen, the Princess of 
Hohenlohe and the Dutchess of Kent, on the Eastern terrace; anda 
host of spectators on the terrace overlooking the Park. ‘The review 
was over by half-past eleven o'clock. 

Prince Albert accompanied the princely guests to see Sandhurst 
College ; after which he returned with the Prince of Hohenlohe to the 
Castle, while Prince Michel and his suite returned to Mivart’s Hotel. 

The Duke of Wellington and several other visiters also left the 
Castle yesterday. 

The Prince of Wales was conveyed to the Castle, from Brighton, on 
Monday. 








The JPMetropolis. 

The new Sheriffs, Alderman Musgrove and Mr. Francis Graham 
Moon, were presented to the Cursitor Baron of the Court of Exchequer 
on Saturday. The Sheriffs were introduced by the Recorder ; who 
gave a sketch of the civic life of each. Mr. Musgrove was the son of 
a highly respected citizen, and had for years carried on a most extensive 
business in the transfer and sale of landed and other property. Mr. 
Moon’s splendid exertions in causing great works to be engraved, in 
imitation of Alderman Boydell, had procured him the approbation of 
three Sovereigns in this country, and of the Sovereigns of France, 
Russia, and Hanover. Mr. Baron Bankes congratulated the Livery on 
the choice they had made. The late Sheriffs presented their accounts ; 
Alderman Gibbs performed the usual ceremony of chopping sticks and 
counting six horse-shoes and sixty-one hob-nails; and the Recorder 
invited the Baron to the Sheriffs’ dinner. 

The dinner took place at Clothworkers Hall; the Lord Mayor pre- 
siding, and about two hundred persons sitting down to table. Among 
the guests were Sir W. Newton, Mr. C. R. Leslie, and Mr. D. Roberts, 
artists whom the elevation of the great printseller to the Shrievalty had 
called to the civic board. 

The poll for the nomination of candidates for the Mayoralty closed 
yesterday ; when the numbers were—for Magnay, 853; Humphery, 
149; Wood, 82. 

Mr. Thomas Challis was elected Alderman for Cripplegate Ward, 
yesterday, without opposition. 

Mr. Payne, the City Coroner, who has for some time fulfilled the 
duties of Chief Clerk at Guildhall, has sent in his resignation; as he 
intends to practise in the Superior Courts at Westminster. 

A Court of Conservancy of the River Thames was held at the Swan 
Hotel, near Westminster Bridge, on Saturday. <A long presentment 
against the Tunnel Pier was handed in, alleging that it protruded one 
hundred feet into the river, and obstructed the navigation, On the 
application of Mr, John Sullivan, a lessee under the Thames Tunnel 
Company, the case was traversed to the next Court, in November. 

The adjourned Vestry-meeting of St. Stephen’s Walbrook was held 
on Thursday. Alderman Gibbs sent a note, protesting against the meet- 
ing as illegal, and stating that he had convened the Selcet Vestry for 
the next day. A resolution was passed, censuring the non-production 
of the accounts; and the Vestry adjourned for a week. 

The Select Vestry met yesterday; but the other parishioners also 
entered, and much irregular discussion arose: Alderman Gibbs refused 
to give any account to the parish ; the Select Vestry men refused to pro- 
ceed in the presence of any other persons; and the inhabitants refused 
to leave the room. Eventually, both parties retired from the field, de- 
parting simultaneously without any formal motion for adjournment ; 
leaving the meeting without result. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Monday, John Stanley Humphery was 
reéxamined on a charge of defrauding several tradesmen. He repre- 
sented himself to be the resident Director of “ the City of London Conva- 
Jescent Fund Pension Society and Savings Bank,” at 32, Queen Street, 
Cheapside. He ordered clothes of tailors; among ther, Mr. Earp of 
Cheapside, Mr. Doudney, and Mr. Joseph Clarke of Blackfriars Road : 
two of those gentlemen were too sharp for him; but Mr. Doudney’s 
messenger indiscreetly left some clothes without payment, and the man 
appeared in court in a coat thus obtained. Ozxe tailor he told to make 
the pockets strong, as he ofien carried a great deal of other pcople’s 
money! Besides the Directorship, one of his expedients was to claim 
relation with high people, especially Lord Mayor Humphery and 
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Lord Stanley. At the examination, on Monday, he behaved _with | 
the most confident coolness: he undertook to pay all his creditors ; 
adding—* But not while Iam in thraldom! I shall! pay no man until I ‘ 
am at liberty! Ohno!” The Lord Mayor asked him if he was the } 
same person as a reader in the printing-house of Mr. Spottiswoode, | 
named Humphery, who had been insolvent ?—but this he refused to 
answer. When the Lord Mayor inquired as to the disposal of subscrip- 
tions to the Society, Mr. Humphery gave an evasive answer, and raised | 
an objection to the Magistrate’s interference— 

Prisoner—“ You ought not to sitin judgment here, my Lord Mayor, for you 
have a bias against me. I have done nothing at all against the law.” 3! E 

The Lord Mayor—“ You have put me down in your book as President of 
your Society, and you have endeavoured to impose wpon tradesmen by stating 
that I am your uncle: is there not something like fraudulent intention there ?”” 

Prisoner— What! and am I not related to you? am I not your cousin ? 
(Great laughter.) x 

The Lord Mayor—‘I never saw or heard of 
fore me as a common swindler.” ‘ ’ 

Prisoner—‘ Now, 1 can bring forward vivd voce testimony as well as a pe- 
digree to establish our relationship: but, indeed, it is a thing I don’t wish tu 
brag of, and not at all worth a thought.’ (Laughter. ) ; ee 

The Lord Mayor—‘ I understand you claim relationship to Lord Stanley: 
whose name also appears in your list of contributors? ” 

Prisoner—“ 1 am a relative of Lord Stanley’s: my mother was a Stanley, 
but my father was a Humphery. (Great laughter.) 1 have vivd voce and 
pedigree evidence of the fact that is irrefragable. 1am related to both of you— 
cousin to the two.” (Laugi:ler ) 

The Lord Mayor—* Well, his Lordshiy 
you. It would appear from your list, in \ 
tors of 25/. each, that you cousined both of us before; but I am sure this i 
first time. (Laughter.) Is there any other person to say any thing in dis- 
paragement of my cousin and nephew?’ (dtoars of laughter.) 

The Lord Mayor offered to take bai!, to the amount of 1002. each, of 
any two of the other Directors advertised in the prospectus of the So 
ciety—Baron Rothschild, Sir Augustus d’Este, Sir Francis Burdett, or 
Mr, Hume. ‘The prisoner considered the bail “excessive”; and, pro- 
testing that he was ready to pay every proper demand, but not ti!l he | 
should be at liberty, he was remanded for a week. | 

At the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday, Mr. William Tune, the Master of 
the City of Boulogne steamer, reappeared in order to the further h 
ing of the charges against him. Mr, Clarkson stated on behalf of the 
New Commercial Steam Packet Company, that they wished Mr. Tune to 
be discharged: his innocence -vas strongly asserted by his solicitor and 
friend Mr. Bush ; there was at present no further evidence to adduce ; 
and the Company had instituted an inquiry to discover the real pur- 
loiners of the money and securities which had been intrusted to him. 
Mr. Tune was therefore released. 

Yesterday, Thomas Rowe was placed before the Lord Mayor, on a | 
charge of shooting at and wounding Mr, Thomas Waller, a wine- 
merchant, of Cross Lane, St. Mary-at-Hill. The man, who said that 
he was seventy-seven years old, had recently been discharged from Mr. 
Waller’s service, after having been employed as a cellarman for twenty- 
four years; and because he cou!d not be reinstated, he obtained an in- 
terview with his master, and fired a pistol at him. He stands remanded. 

At Bow Street Police-office, on Saturday, Mr. Barnard Gregory re- 
appeared in answer to the summons of Miss Burgess for detaining some 
letters and other things. After a good deal of talk, Mr. Twyford said, 
that he considered it to be proved that the things were in possession 
of Mr. Gregory ; and he ordered him to restore them. Mr. Gregory 
said that he could not restore that which he did not possess, or over 
which he had no control. Construing that answer into a refusal, Mr. 
Twyford ordered him to pay 7/., the estimated value of the things so far 
as a value could be set upon them within the cognizance of the Court. 
The money was paid forthwith. I[t was intimated, however, that an 
action would be brought for the recovery of the papers. 

At Worship Street, on Thursday, William Haynes, a respectable oil 
and colourman of Martha Street, Haggerstone, was committed for trial 
ona charge of poisoning his wife: he had administered to her two 
ounces of sulphate of potass, on the advice of a quack medical book, to 
prevent an auticipated increase of their family. The defence was that 
the wife had taken the drug voluntarily. A Coroner’s Jury, who had 
previously sat on the body, returned a verdict of “ Wilful Murder.” 

At Hammersmith, on Thursday, Thomas Etty, who had called him- 
self the Honourable Thomas Adolphus Talbot, was committed for trial 
on 2 charge of stealing from his lodgings, and two other charges of a 
like kind, The woman who passed for his wife was held to bail, her 
real husband being surety for her. 
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Mr. Thomas Attwood has required the ceremony of a public invita- 
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tion before his contemplated return to “public life.” A meeting was 
held at Birmingham on the 28th September, and a deputation was 
appointed to wait on Mr. Attwood with a requisition signed by 16,000 
persons inviting him to reappear. He assented— 

“It was never my intention,” he said, “to interfere again in any public 
movement of the people. For many years I have anxiously watched the slow 
but certain progress of the national ruin. A great change now comes over the 
prospects of our country. I now think that the time bas come in which I 
should be criminal if 1 did not codperate with you in making one other effort 
to relieve the distress of the people, and to rescue the nation from the fearful 
anarchy which threatens it. The late great changes in the Corn and Pro- 
vision laws, by removing in a great degree the buttresses which propped th 
powerful landed interest, have given a prodigious accession of strength to the 
public cause. Those changes are now forcing the owners of land into a com- 
munity of suffering and feeling with the owners of labour. * * * Holding 
these opinions, and having your confidence to assure me, I do not hesitate to 
say that 1 will immediately consult the able and estimable friends upon whose 
assistance I must rely, and by whose counsel I must mainly be guided: and 
With their concurrence I will very shortly submit for your approbation the best 
plan which my humble reason can devise, for restoring safety, prosperity, har- 
mony, and contentment, to all claszes of the people.” 


The important ecclesiastical office of the Archdeaconry of Man- 
chester has at length been formally created; the necessary instrument 
having passed the Great Seal and been confirmed by the Queen in 
Council. ‘The Reverend John Rushton is the newly-appointed Arch- 
deacon, ‘The jurisdiction of the Manchester Archdeaconry will extend 
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over the whole of the county of Lancaster south of the Ribble; and 
the office is constituted as a precursor to the intended Bishopric to be 
seated at Manchester.— Globe. 

The Oxford Gazette relates a case of clerical intolerance. The 
Reverend T. Chamberlain refused to bury a child, on the ground that 
it had not been “baptized for tle pardon of sin,” it having only been 
baptized by a Dissenting minister. The father, who had four children 
buried in the church, urged that the one which was now dead had been 
baptized by the senior Wesleyan minister, the Reverend M. Wilson, 
who was ordained by Dr. Coke, a presbyter of the Church of England. 
Mr. Chamberlain said, that if he buried the child, it would be in a way 
the father did not like— 

“On the morning of Friday, the sexton intimated to the mother that a 
grave was dug in a corner of the churchyard : in the afternoon the funeral pro- 
cession entered the churchyard ; the curate, also attended by three policemen, 
was on the spot, and pointing to the grave, said, ‘There is a grave; I mean to 
bury your child as a castaway.’ After a brief dialogue, the excited and be- 
, and a most painful spectacle ensued,— 
calling for the police; the mother de- 
» interment of her child; the father calling for a spade, and de- 
claring he would bury his child by the other children himself. A large crowd 
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A meeting on Welsh grievances was held on Wednesday, at the 
summit of the mountain Ben Crugybalog, about two miles from New- 
Mr, E. L, Williams, a County Magistrate, was in the 
sersons assembled from twenty-two different 
parishes. Petitions to ueen and Parliament, setting forth the 
grievances, were adopted; and a resolution was passed, pledging the 
persons present to discountenance violence and nightly meetings. 

Two men of notorious] iracter were seized by a party of 
London Police, on Saturday Janelly. The men, David Davis 
and John Jones, had been ed in an attack on the Gwennyth 

n-works a few nights be ; and the party had threatened to shoot 

rk, if he did not leave the country. 
ed before the Magistrates on Monday, and 
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Rebecea and her Daughters have made their appearance in Radnor- 
shire; having destroyed the Penpistil toll-gate, near Rhayader, on the 
22d September. Some other like violences have been committed; but 
the ubiquitous Boadicea does not appear to have obtained a very exten- 
Sive influence in Radnor. 

The men who escaped recently from Castle Rushen, in the Isle of 
Man, landed at Amlwch, in Anglesey, and commenced their old prac- 
tices. The consequence was that two of them were recaptured and 








| lodged in gaol. 


IRELAND. 
was held on Sunday, at Mallaghmast, in 
ne of an apocryphal “ Saxon” massacre 
th, and of another doubtful slaughter of 


A “monster meeting” 
King’s County, the reputed s 
of Irish in the reign of Elizabe 
Rebels in ’98— 

“ It is ass ” says the reporter of the Times, “that, if a stick be thrust a 
certain dk he earth of the rath, it will, on its removal, be seen to be 
coated, ‘alldank and moist,’ with the black blood of the murdered chieftains 
of Leix and Offaly. A suggestion of mine, that bog-stuff might produce that 
as badly received by my eredulous and well-intentioned in- 
formant; who ridiculed the Saxon ignorance, that could suppose a bog to exist 
at the top of a rath, from which he boasted that five counties were visible. 
This far-famed rath is a circular embankment of earth, similar to those occur- 
ring throughout every county in Ireland, and generally supposed to be the 
fosse-banks of ancient furts of Irish or Danish erection. Exteriorly the Rath 
of Mullaghmast rises with rather a precipitous slope to a height of thirty 
feet. There is a plain space at the top about a yard wide, and there the sides 
descend to the interior about twenty feet down with a gentle declivity. From 
the summit of the bank the view is very beautiful; extending to the horizon 
on all sides, which is bounded by the verdant and richly-swelling hills of Meath, 
Carlow, Kildare, and Wicklow, and encompassing a vast extent of the most 
fertile, richly cultivated, and wel!-wooded land in Ireland.” 

The meeting was of course numerous. About twenty Temperance 
bands were on the ground; some bodies of men coming from distances 
of fifty or sixty miles. Pikes with flags affixed were borne by some, as 
banners. Mr. O'Connell, in a gown of purple velvet trimmed with far, 
arrived in procession, accompanied by the Lord Mayor Elect of Dublin 
and about thirty-five members of the Corporation dressed in their robes. 
The assemblage is said to have resembled that at Tara, though falling 
short both in picturesque effect and numbers. On ascending the plat- 
form, Mr. O'Connell inquired if there was not a Government reporter 
present. The question was immediately answered by Mr. F. B. Hughes, 
of Mr. Gurney’s office ; who said that he attended for the Government. 
Mr. O’Connell then assured him that he should have every possible ae- 
commodation. Mr. O'Connell was called to the chair; and he began 
his speech by ssying that he felt more honoured at being called on to 




















| preside over that meeting than over any he had ever before attended— 


except the meeting of Tara. He soon passed on to his protest against 
the continuance of the Union; observing that the Irish Parliament, 
which assented to that measure, was authorized to make laws, not 
Legislatures—to act under the constitution, not to violate it; and he 
predicted that the Union would not last much longer. We pick out the 
newer points in his speech—inseparably mixed, however, with some 
that are very hacknied. He repudiated foreigm intervention— 

“ America offered us her sympathy and support. ‘The support we refused, 
but the sympathy we accepted. While we did so, we stood upon the firm 
ground of the right of every human being to liberty; and J, on the part of the 
Irish nation, declared that neituer the sympathy nor support of America should 
be purchased by the abandonment of one particle of our principles. I de- 
nounced from the Association, and 1 here denounce again, slavery in America, 
as a sin against man, and a sin, in its operation, against the eternal God. It 
would be of little importance, however, that I should make that announcement 
and protest it I were not backed by the Irish people: one and all, you will join 
me? (“ Well die for you!”) Let that go to America. 1 want nothing but 
Ireland for the Irish; and in looking for that, 1 expect the sympathy of every 
good man everywhere: but 1 want not armed support or physical strengt 
from any country. In the same way, I thanked the Republican party in 
France for their sympathy, but I refused their support. The usurper Louis 
Philippe, who trampled on the liberties of his own gallant nation, thought fit 
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to assail us through his newspaper: but I returned the taunt with double 
vigour, and denounced him as a treacherous tyrant, who violated the compact 
he had entered into with his own country, and who could not therefore be fit 
to assist the liberties of any other. I want not force from France or America. 
I have physical force enough about me to attain any end. But that is not my 
plan. Iwill not risk one of you, for I could not afford to lose one of you. 
I'll protect you all—(“ And we'll protect you!”)—until I gain the Repeal. 
Yes, I know tbat there is not a man there, if unjustly or illegally attacked, that 
would not be ready to stand in open field by my side. But nobody will attack 
us, and we will attack nobody.” 

He cited a new authority — 

“ There is not a man in his senses in Europe or America that docs not now 
admit that the repeal of the Union is inevitable. It was only this week that 
the Morning Herald newspaper, who hada reporter at the Lismore meeting, 
published an account of it, in which he says that it would be impossible to re- 
fuse so peaceable, so determined, so unanimous a people as the people of Ireland, 
the restoration of their domestic Legislature.” 

He strangely mixed up caution and incitement— 

“Oh, my friends, I'll keep you free of treachery. But do not fear—there 
shall be no bargain, no compromise, nothing but Repeal and a Parliament of 
ourown. (Chcers.) My advice to you is to confide in no false hopes that may 
be held out to you—to confide in nothing until you hear me say, ‘I am satisfied.’ 
(Shouts of “ We never will!”) And Vil tell you where V'll say that—uear the 
statue of King William in College Green. (Cheers.) We have come here to 
express our determination to dic to a man, if necessary, in the cause of Ireland. 
(Loud cheers.) We have come here to take the advice of each other, and above 
all, I believe you have come to take my advice. (Cheers, and cries of * We 
have!”) If you obey my advice, Repeal is certain. Vll go slow—you must 
allow me to do that, but I'll go sure. No man shall be fined, imprisoned, or 
prosecuted, who takes my advice. I have led you thus far in safety: I have 
swelled the ranks of the Repealers until they are identified with almost the 
entire population of Ireland, I have seven-eighths of the people enrolling 
themselves as associates. (‘ More power!”) I don’t want more power, 1 
have enough, and only ask that you should allow me to use it.” 

Apropos to the new Arbitration Courts, he virtually announced that 
the Repeal will not happen so soon as some expected; not at least in 
the “‘ Repeal year ”— 

“ You will have in those Courts friends who will do justice to all parties 
alike, and without costing you one farthing. I'll go on with that plan until all 
disputes are decided. (“ Long may you live!”) [wish to live until [ see 
justice to Ireland and liberty proclaimed throughout the land, J¢ will take me 
some time to arrange my plan for the new House of Commons; a plan which 
will be one day submitted to her Majesty, when the present miserable Admi- 
ef ae shall be supplanted by one that can be regarded as friendly to Ire- 
and.” 

He promised a very exclusive staff of public officers— 

“ Let the English have England, the Scotch Scotland, but we must have 
Ireland for the Irish. Z won't be content until I sce every office in Ireland, 

From the lowest Police-constable to the Lord Chancellor, filled by Irishmen. 
This is our land, and we must have it. We will be joined to England by the 
golden link of the Crown, but we must have restored to Ireland her judicial 
independence: we must have the appointment of our own Magistrates; and 
when we have, we'll let some of the present shoncens on the bench stay at 
home.” . 

His peroration was characteristic for its hacknied laudation of Ire- 
land, its promises, and its equivocal allusion to war— 

“ Among the nations of the earth Ircland stands number one in the phy- 
sical strength of her men, in the purity and beauty of her daughters, and in 
the religious fidelity, the bravery, the generosity, the imperishable patriotism, 
and the temperance of her people generally. Have I any Teetotalers here? 
(Here there was a show of hands.) I can tell you it is Teetotalism that is 
repealing the Union. 1 would not have dared to bring you together in such 
multitudes if I had not Teetotalers for my police. (‘ We are all police.’) 
To be sure you are, and there will soon be no other. (Cheers.) Oh! my 
friends, is not this a country worth fighting for—a country which possesses a 
water-power sufficient to turn the manufactures of the world? Is it not a 
country worth dying for? (Cheers.) Above all, is it not a country worth being 
tranquil, submissive, docile, and obedient for? I'll see every man of you 
having a vote. I'll see you protected by the ballat from the agent cf the land- 
lord. I'll see your labour protected and your title to continue in possession re- 
cognized. Jil see the nailmaker busy to the middle of the night ; I'll see the car- 
penter covered with his chips. Vl see prosperity again in the land. Stand by 
me, obey me, and I'll see Ireland free.” (Loud and long-continued cheering.) 

An address from a Committee “ to the O'Connell” was presented by 
Mr. Callaghan. It began, “ Illustrious Sir”; and was accompanied 
by “ the Irish national cap,” which it described as “ an article of do- 
mestic manufacture, intended to combine the glorious recollection of 
former nationality with utility, comfort, merit, and cheapness ; the form 
being that of the old Milesian crown, to which is added a wreath of sham- 
rock, interwoven with a white band.” A green velvet cap, lined with 
blue velvet and ornamented with gold, was then placed on Mr, O’Con- 
nell’s head; the people cheering and laughing. Mr. Callaghan placed 
upon his own head a cap of similar shape, but made of gray frieze and 
trimmed with green riband ; which he called the “ people’s cap.” Mr. 
O'Connell, in returning thanks, likened himself to Malachi, when “ he 
wore the wreath [? collar] of gold which he won from the proud in- 
vader”; and he declared that he would wear the cap while he lived, 
and it should be buried with him when he died. 

A petition to Parliament for Repeal of the Union was moved and 
carried, as well as a vote of confidence in Mr. O'Connell ; and the meet- 
ing separated with three cheers for O'Connell and the Queen. 

The monster meeting was followed by a dinner of four hundred 
guests ; whereat Mr. John O'Connell presided; and some of the spicy 
remarks of the morning were excelled after the wine. Giving “ the 
health of her Majesty,” the Chairman drew in harsher lines the cus- 
tomary distinction— 

They could distinguish as well between her and her Mivisters, when bloody 
deeds were attempted, as they had the other day, when vain and babbling words 
were put into her mouth. If her Ministers attempted them, and endeavoured 
to establish her throne amid bloody fields and blazing villages, let them take 
heed lest the reddest tide of blood might not flow from the bodies of their tools 
and the fiercest blaze be that of their own haughty strongholds. ( Cheers.) : 

“© The O'Connell” also spoke of the fighting— 

Ireland had made her demonstration before, and hundreds of thousands of 
fighting men had met. (Tremendous cheers, and h urraing, which lasted some 
time, all the company standing up unanimously.) Why, one would think they 
had a taste for fighting. (Laughter.) 

Natta a to moderate his followers— 

o country had ever been fortunate which had been gover f . 
(Cheers.) But be was afraid that in the struggles eel ate pic henge se 
they had not confidence in their leader, ( Shouts of “ We have!” and cheers.) 
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How his heart thanked them for that cheer! but knowing their grievances, their 
burning bravery, he feared somebody would have an outbreak, and gratify Sir 
Henry Hardinge, and give employment to lis brandy and biscuit men. (Cheers, 
and cries of “ No,no!”) Oh, they needed not to tell him so now—his fears 
were vain. He saw men determined to bide their time, and take no steps but 
such as wise men and God's own priests approved of. ( Cheers.) 

The “massacre of Mullaghmast” was duly improved by the orator— 

“ It is not by accident that we are upon the Rath of Mullaghmast this day, 
I anticipated and rejoice that it has happened. Where my voice is now sound- 
ing in your ears—where ye now stand on the green sod, there once was heard 
the wild shriek of horror and despair—the agony of the inflicted wound, the 
heavy feeble groan of fast-approaching death. On this spot where we stand 
were the perishing, unarmed, and confiding Irish chieftains. On this spot did 
they fall beneath the Saxon bayonet and sword, used in security, and therefore 
delightfully, in dealing death to their plighted guests, whilst the triumphant 
shout was raised over an unarmed prey. (Great sensation.) ‘Three hundred 
and ninety-nine Irish chiefs perished here! They came, confiding in Saxon 
honour, relying on the protection of the Queen, toa friendly conference. In 
the midst of revelry, in the cheerful mirth of the banquet-house, they were 
surrounded and butchered. None returned, save one. ‘Their wives were 
widows, their children fatherless. In their homesteads was heard the shrill 
shrick of despair—the cry of bitter agony. (Sensation, sobs (!) and cries of 
“Oh!”) Oh, Saxon crucliy! how it cheers my heart in all its misery to 
think that you dare not attempt such a deed again! (J/nthusiastie cheering, 
and cries of ** Never dare they!”) Wet every mother who hears me think of 
the moment when each gallant chief left his home with a parting to his wife 
aud babes. Let her—oh let her imagine for a moment, that husband, the 
father of those children, brought home to her a bruised and bloody corpse! Iu 
the pride of manhood, in the confidence of strength, with sinewy arm, capable, 
if but prepared, to defend her from any foe, did he leave her; next day he was 
brought home in all the inanity of death—powerless to defend, incapable of 
affording any thing but bitter grief, interminable sorrow! Oh England, Eng- 
land! thy crimes have filled the cup of bitterness. The hour of the vengeance 
of God, I greatly fear me, cannot be far from you ; but thou, oh Ireland, hast 
days of glory still before thee.” 

Mr. O'Connell launched an attack on divers individuals ; denouncing 
among others the Members for the County, Mr. More O'Ferrall and 
“little Archy,” (Mr. Archbold,) because they were absent from the 
meeting; aud desiring the electors not to return them again. The 
guests separated about niue o’clock, having disposed of a long list of 
toasts. 


The Northern Whig, a highly respectable Liberal paper of Ulster, con- 
tains the account of “ A Visit to one of the Monster Meetings,” namely 
that of Lismore, apparently by the editor. It is valuable evidence as 
contrasted with the inflated accounts of Repealers and Alarmists, and has 
the appearance at least of the impartiality that might be expected in the 
quarter whence it comes. We extract a considerable portion, selecting 
the passages which best bring out the character of the occurrence— 

“We entered Lismore from Cork; and the first manifestation of the ap- 
proaching meeting which we observed, (if we except some shoutings of boys, at 
one or two places, in favour of ‘O’Connell,’) was at the little town of Tallow, 
three or four miles from Lismore. The street of the former place was crowded 
with persons, principally on horseback, who appeared to have been halting to 
rest on their line of march. They were moving, and many had moved, at the 
time we entered Tallow; and, during the rest of the way to Lismore, the coach 
by which we journeyed continued to pass a stream of persons, travelling in such 
modes as they found convenient. A large number were on horseback ; and of 
these, some carried women behind them. Others were on foot, hurrying on- 
ward to the place of meeting; but many were seated upon common carts, of 
which, as we approached Lismore, there was nearly a continuous string. Each 
cart seemed to contain the grown-up, and occasionally some of the smaller 
members of a family. The general appearance of the parties struck us as re- 
markable. Among them there was scarcely any excitement; and they seemed 
like people going quietly to places of worship, or to a fair, rather than to a 
meeting for effecting a repeal of the Union. Occasionally, the female occu- 
pants of a cart, or the fair Repealers, who, in harmonious union with their 
Repeal spouses, jolted along, smilingly, on pillions or without, showed pleasing 
signs of vivacity and enjoyment; and now and again persons of the other sex 
laughed, and moved merrily forward. But, in general, the deportment of the 
mass was peculiarly quict ; and, undoubtedly, if we had not been aware of what 
was going forward, we should not have expected that any thing exciting was 
occupying their attention, They seemed to us as if engaged in conversing upon 
the ordinary topics which were likely to occupy their attention, instead of being 
deeply concerned about the momentous question of breaking up the Legislative 
Union, in spite of Queen and Parliament. The handsome town of Lismore, 
beautifully situated on the Blackwater, was crowded with people as we entered 
it; but no decorations in the way of arches, or the like, were to be observed. 
The scene, however, was very animated. 

“ It was between three and four o’clock before the procession reached Lismore. 
It was certainly not at all imposing. The only carriage was that of Mr. O’Con- 
nell himself. There were one or two hired chaises, and some gigs and cars, to- 
gether with horsemen and men on foot. The cavalcade advanced rather irre- 
gularly, and was less numerous and much less enthusiastic than we had ex- 
pected. 3 - ™ 

“ The place selected for the mecting is situated about a mile from Lismore. 
It is a field on the side of a hill of gentle declivity; and the platform for the 
use of the speakers, and of those who chose to pay the sum of two shillings, 
was erected at the lowest corncr of the field. When we arrived on the ground, 
the prospect was curious and interesting. Here were numbers of carts, from 
which the horses had been relieved ; there were groups of people chatting and 
enjoying themselves, as on a holyday ; in another place were tents with refresh- 
ments ; again, was to be seen and heard a ballad-singer, ‘ discoursing most elo- 
quent music’ in favour of Repeal, or a vender of a prosaic description of the 
iniquities of the Union; and around the platform were congregated a consider- 
able body of men on horseback, who, because they were on horseback, had 
arrived early on the ground, and seemed determined to make sure of hearing, 
if they could, what Mr. O'Connell might say. The day was beautiful; and 
such an assemblage could not fail to be animating and picturesque. We 
should have stated, that the ground rose on the rear of the platform; and that 
on this quarter grouys were scattered here and there, adding to the general 
effect. . . . 

(Here the numbers present are roughly estimated at 40,000, 50,000, or 
60,000. } * * * 

“In the part of the field through which Mr. O'Connell passed, [on his ar- 
rival, ] and more especially near the part of the platform where he approached, 
there were loud cheers; but in other directions such was not the case. Un- 
questionably, there was far from that enthusiastic outburst of feeling which 
might have been expected from the whole assembly. The majority of those 
present seemed to have mustered as for recreation; but to look upon them, in 
general, as persons who felt deeply, or even felt at all, upon a political question, 
would be utterly absurd. * * * A chairman was appointed, and speeches 
were made—at least apparently: but what was said, we, though on the plat- 
form, could not make out. We remained for about an hour after Mr. O’Con- 
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nell arrived ; but during that time, not a single word could we hear. The noise 
which prevailed prevented all hearing, except by the few who were immediately 
ide the speakers. 
we cone not do justice to the meeting, did we fail to state, that the ap- 
pearance of the people, and their whole deportment, were creditable and grati- 
fying. They presented a satisfactory display of quiet and comfortable yeomanry. 
Many of them are the tenantry of the Duke of Devonshire, who possesses a 
fine estate around Lismore; and the appearance of the people at this mecting 
bore strong testimony in his favour as a landlord. W e have s¢ Idom seen a 
finer body of peasantry. These people are, evidently, litile acquainted with 
the question of Repeal. But they are ready, when directed, to join in a quiet 
display, and enjoy the pleasure of a day of recreation. They are little of po- 
liticians ; but they are entitled to the credit of being a peaceable, industrious, 
and comfortable populace. During the whole day, we saw no man who seemed 
quarrelsome, or even excited ; and ag to intoxication, that is not to be spoken of, 

“The assembled multitude appeared to have no notion of foolishly trying to 
hear speeches. A display—a demonstration—secmed alone to be the object. 
They had attended, probably, because they had been directed ; and as soon as 
they had seen Mr O'Connell on the ground, they appeared to be of opinicn 
that they should bethink themselves of getting cff the ground. In point of 
fact, they speedily took their departure ; and before Mr. O Connell had spoken 
one word, horsemen, and footmen, and horsewomen, and footwomen, were 
pouring off, in rapid and dense streams. Indeed, not a score had any chance 
of hearing him; and, of course, it was pr udent to withdraw.” 

The paper finishes with the anticipation | that other accounts would 
greatly magnify the importance of the meeting. They did so; and ina 
subsequent paper, the Northern Whig discusses some of the mis- 
representations. First as to numbers— 

“The Dublin portion of the Repeal journals have, for so far, confined them- 
selves to general descriptions; but one journal (a Waterford paper) unhesita- 
tingly gives a round estimate of half a million. Mr. O°Connel! describes the 
assemblage as the greatest of all the Repeal meetings except that of Tara; 
but, nevertheless, he fixes the number at not above three hundred thousand, at 
the outside. Thus, between two Repeal authorities there is the trifling differ- 
ence of two hundred thousand, at least! [The ipsissima verba of Mr. O’Con- 
nell are quoted ; comprising the further statement, that his voice could convey 
its sounds to those of the meeting who were at a distance, so as to be under- 
stood.] Here, two or three things are worthy of remark. In the first place, 
to say that a ‘human voice’ could be audible to two or three hundred thousand, 
is to make a very foolish assertion ; and, besides, we were ourselves within 
three or four yards of Mr. O'Connell when he first spoke, and so impossible 
was it to hear him that we could not make out one word that he said. But, 
if his assertion be received as true—if all could hear him—what comes of the 
hundreds of thousands? Of course, they were not there; for, if they had 
been, they could not have beard. But, again, he says that this meeting was 
the greatest of all, ‘with the single exception of ‘Lara.’ If so, we have a 
means of testing the estimates of some of the other mectings. The Cork 
meeting, held in May, wag said to have amounted to five hundred thousand ; 
the Nenagh meeting, of the same month, to five hundred thousand ; the Mal- 
low meeting, of June, to five hundred thousand; that of Ennis, in the same 
month, to five hundred thousand; the Skibbercen meeting, of the same month, 
to five hundred thousand; the Dundalk meeting, of the same month, to four 
hundred thousand or five Lundred thousand ; the Waterford meeting, of July, 
to five hundred thousand; and the Enniscorthy and Castlebar meetings of 
July, to four hundred thousand each. But, upon the authority of Mr. 
O'Connell, not one of these was really so large as the Lismore meeting; and 
yet the Lismore meeting amounted to no more than ‘two to three hundred 
thousand.’ 
estimates in the other cases were gross and flagrant exiggerations. 

Some special statements of the Pilct are noticed— 

“We are told that ‘the houses (of Lismore) were tastefully decorated ’ on 
the occasion. ‘This is a piece of pure romance. We walked several times 
through the streets, and were particularly struck with the fact that there were 
no decorations. Sccondly, it is stated, that ‘the deer-park, an enclosure of 
some thirteen hundred acres, was kindly granted for the occasion’ of holding 
the meeting. Why, the meeting was held in a common stubble-ficld—an en- 
closed field of some ten or fifteen acres. Whether or not the ground ever 
formed part of a deer-park, we do not know; but we know that there is at 
present no such park, and that the talk of ‘an enclosure of some thirteen hun- 
dred acres’ is a mere poetic flight. Next, for the purpose of making the rural 
picture more beautiful, the Pilot says, (and Mr. O'Connell says much the same 
thing.) that ‘the valley of the Blackwater lay nearly due East, revealing not a 
few of those singularly handsome parks,” &c. ‘This is very pretty in descrip- 
tion ; but, unfortunately for the reality, ‘the valley of the Blackwater ’ did not 
‘reveal’ any of its charms to the persors there assembled; and for this very 
good reascn, that it was far out of view, and that a glimpse of it could not be 
caught by any one who did not first travel over an intervening hill of con- 
siderable extent. Again, we are gravely assured that‘ the platform wascrowded 
with rank, talent, and wealth.’ So far was it from being ‘crowded,’ that cer- 
tainly not more than one-fourth of it was occupicd,—the charge of two shillings 
for admission being, apparently, quite sufficient to deter the greatcr part of the 
‘rank, talent, and wealth,’ from seeking access to it.” 





The Standard holds high controversy with Mr. O'Connell about the 
alleged massacre of Mullaghmast. ‘The Standard denied the massacre ; 
and Mr. O'Connell referred to his own Memoir on Ireland, and to his 
authority, Fynes Moryson. The Stundard refers to the Memoir, and 
finds other apocryphal statements; refers to the authorities; and then, 
in an elaborate article, charges Mr. O'Connell with garbling and 
“forgery.” We cannot give space for much of the matter in dispute; 
but some specimens may show its nature. For example— 

“ My first quotation,” says Mr. O'Connell, “is from Leland’s Jlistory of 
Treland, Book 1V. He tells, chap. 2, that when in the year 1579 the garrison 
of Smerwick, in Kerry, surrendered upon mercy to Lord Deputy Gray, he 
ordered upwards of seven hundred of them to be put to the sword or hanged. 

* That mercy for which they sued was rigidly denied them; Wingfield was commis- 
sioned to disarm them; aud when this service was performed, an Engiish com- 
pany was sent into the fort, and the garrison was butchered in eld blood: nor is it 
without pain that we find a service su horrid, so detestable, committed to Sir JValter 
Raleigh.’ 

“It also appears that for this, and such other exploits, Sir Walter Raleigh 
had 40,000 acres of land bestowed upon him in the county of Cork ; which he 
afterwards sold to Richard first Earl of Cork.” 

The Standard refers to Leland, and finds that the garrison in question 
eonsisted almost exclusively of Spaniards and Italians! It was quartered, 
not at Smerwick, but at the Forte d’Oro, or Golden Fort. The English 
journalist quotes ‘ Leland’s account of the affair, necessarily abridged 
but nowhere mutilated”; which seems indeed to justify the Standard's 
assertion. We take only the small bit quoted by Mr. O Connell; which 
does not include the description of the “ 700 Spaniards and Italians” 
that composed the garrison ; and from which, stort as it is, he strikes 
out some words that refute the case which the garbled extract is used to 
support— 
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| continue their exertions, there is no danger of dismemberment. 


Thus, then, if we assume his estimate to be correct, the published | 
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_‘ That mercy for which they sued was rigidly denied them; Wingfield was commis- 
sioned to disarm them; and when this service was performed, an Euglish company 
Was seut into the fort. The Irish rebels found they were reserved for execution by mar- 
tial law. The Italian General and some officers weve made prisoners of war. But the 
garrisou was butchered ip cold blood; uor is it without paiu that we find a service so 
horrid and detestable committed to Sir Walter Raleigh.” 

This is the portion of the extract from Mr. O’Connell’s book, about 
Mallaghmast— 

“4, The next instance I shall mention occurred in the year 1577. 
thus introduced by Morrisson the historian (folio edition, p. 3)— 

‘ After the 19th year of Queen Elizabeth, videlicet anno 1577, the Lords of Con- 

naught and O'Rooke,’ says Morrisson, ‘ made a composition for their lands with 
Sir Nicholas Malby, governor of that province; wherein they were content to 
yield the Queen so large a reut and such services, both of labourers to work 
upon oceasion of fortifying, and of horse ard foot to serve upon occasion of war, 
that their minds seemed not yet to be alienated from their wonted awe and reve- 
rence to the Crown of Eugland. Yet, in the same year, u Aorrible massacre was 
com nitted by the English at Mullog iston on some hundreds of the most peaceable 
if the Trish gentry, invited thither oa the public faith and under the protection of 
Government.’ 

“5. The manner cf this massacre appears to have been this (the spot is now 
part of the King’s County )— 

‘The English published a proclamation, inviting all the well affeeted Irish to an in- 
terview oa the Rathmore at Mulloghmastoa; euyaging at the same time for 
their security, and that no evil was inteuded. In consequence of this engage- 
meut, the well-affected came to Rathmore aforesaid; and soon after they were 
assembled, they found themselves surrounded by three or four lives of Euglish 
hoxse aud foot completely accoutred, by whom they were ungenerously attacked 
and cut to pieces ; and not a single man escaped.’ ” 

The Standard quotes a long extract from Fynes Moryson, from 
which it appears that the passage in Italics, commencing “ Yet in the 
same year,” is a “forged” interpolution in the text. 

"py 

The Standard proceeds— 

“The account of the imaginary massacre in No. 5, is taken, without acknow- 
ledgment, from Curry; and even here the lying genius of the incendiary could 
not rest. Curry says that the victims ‘ found themselves surrounded by three 
or four lines of English anp Inisn horse and foot, &c.’?; but Mr. O'Connell 
strikes out the words ‘ANnp Inisu,’ in order to leave the whole responsibility of 
the feigned atrocity upon ‘the Saxon.’” 
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Ata meetiog of the Repeal Association on Thursday last week, Mr. 
O'Connell made an attack on divers journals,—among them the Specta- 
tor and the Journal des Débats. The offence of the French paper 
seems to have been, that it had treated the Repeal agitation as on the 
wane. The offence of the Spectator lay in a paper * which appeared on 
the 23d September; and the case against us is thus set forth by Mr. 
O'Connell, according to the “authorized version,” as we suppose it may 
be called, of the Dublin Repeal papers— 

“ We formed the Precursor Society to warn the people of England that if 
our grievances were not redressed we would look for a repeal of the Union; 
and though they heeded not our warning, they now accuse us of an attempt at 
dismembering the empire. I deny, Sir, that we have any such intention: on 
the contrary, while I live, and those who possess influence over the public mind 
Unless, accord- 
ing to the wish held cut by the Spectator last week, that 1 was dethroned, or, 
to take the other alternative, that I was dead,—and I believe they would take 
the latter alternative if they had the choice of both, for a more faithless 
creature never lived than Rintonl of the Spectator,—unless, I repeat, that 
happens, there cannot be a separation. One of those is an event that must 
certainly come; the only thing doubtful is, the period when it will occur; and 
after my death, if the gricvances of Ireland are not redreased, I have no more 
doubt than that I am now in existence, that a violent and sanguinary separa- 
tion will take place.” 

[Those who have read the Spcectutor’s paper of the 23d September, 
will be able to judge whether there is a particle of truth in the foregoing 
account of it. Our position was the very opposite—namiely, that if, in the 
mutability of affairs or the course of nature, O'Connell were dethroned 
or dead, the violence which he excites but controls would burst forth 
uncontrolled. It is not our vocation to bandy vituperative words with 
Mr. O'Connell : we believe he would prefer that to a calm analysis of his 
effusions ; but we shall continue our endeavour to strip facts of the 
falsehood that disguises them, solicitous neither of his exaltation nor 
his detriment, but of truth alone. } 


* «The Obstacle to Iveland’s Improvement’’; Spectator, Ne. 795, page 900. 





There is to be a mecting tomorrow, at Conquer Hill, Clontarf, about 
three miles from Dublin; and the Repeal Association have issued rules 
to be observed by the “ Repeal Cavalry.” “ Regulation wands and 
cockades” are to be furnished to those who volunteer; and the notifi- 
cation, which is drawn up to resemble a military general order, lays 
down rules for the formation of “troops,” for “muster-march and 
parade,” so as to prepare as soldierly a display as possible. 

At the usual meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, a letter 
was reccived from Lord Ffrench, stating that the people of Ahascragh 
had publicly expressed contrition for their misconduct in resorting to 
violence, and begging that they might be restored to the lists of Repeal 
members ; the writer offering to be bail forthem. Mr. O'Connell said, 
that a request from Lord Ffrench must be complied with; and he 
moved that Ahascragh be “reiastated on the map of Ireland.” Mr. 
Mark O'Callaghan handed to Mr. O'Connell a letter, which his brother 
had received from America. Mr. O'Connell treated it with con- 
tumely — 

ey en been handed this letter, which is signcd John Arlington Bennett, 
Major-General, and John Clinton Beckman, Adjutant-General, offering me 
military organization to assist me. Of course, I spurn it. (Tearing the letter 
in pieces.) ‘That is the way I treat their military organization. (Cheers and 
laughter.) 1 know a trick worth two of that.” (Enthusiastic cheering.) 

The rent for the week was 8i4l. 

At another meeting, on Tuesday, Mr. O'Connell accepted the appoint- 
ment, conferred by the Arbitration Committee, of Arbitrator for the 
City of Dublin. He then passed to the charges against Mr, Sinith, of 
ejecting certain tenants from lands on which he was agent; which 
charges he pronounced to have been proved. Mr. Smith had said that the 
tenants remained in possession ; but in point of fact they only remained 
on the land as “care-takers,” so that the landlord, Mr. Dyas, might 
turn them out to starve on the fields without difficulty. He withheld, 
however, motions which he meant to make on the subject; hoping that 
Mr. Dyas would change his course, and that events would supersede 
those motions. 

The “Repeal Magistrates” sat again as a Court of Arbitration at 
Blackrock, on Friday. Dr. Gray, the editor of the Freeman's Journal : 
presided : he explained that silence, decorum, and respect for the per- 
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sons of the gentlemen who sat there must be observed ; that the gentle- | 
men on the bench would wear their hats, but not the “audience ” ; 
with other particulars of the like kind. Two cases came before the 
Court. A plasterer appeared as plaintiff, claiming 1/. Lis. 6d. for work 
done: the Magistrates recommended an arrangement “ outside.” 
Christopher King was summoned for a debt of I1s. Id.: bet the plaintiff 
agreed to take 7s. Gd. payable in three monthly instalments. In a third 
case, the defendant did not appear. Both parties in each case were re- 
quired to sign a “deed of submission te arbitration.’ 

The Drogheda Argus announces the commencement of Arbitration 
Courts at Moynalty— 

“The principal object of the assembly was to appoint a Chairman and Secre- 
tary ; but it being Petty Sessions day, the people who were collected in town en 
law business no sooner heard of the arrival of the Arbitrators, than they im- 
mediately left their Worships the J. P.s to solace their dignity on the bench by 
looking at each other, and hastened to the newly-appointed Magistrates of the 
People, to whom they handed their summonses for adjudication. The new 
Court was held next door to that occupied by the J. P.s; one of whom re- 
marked, when several partics were called and did not answer, that he supposed 
they were ‘at the court below.’” 





The Dublin Evening Mail publishes official communications contra- 
dicting two reports of corruption among the soldiery. At Mallow, on 
the 22d September, according to the Cork Examiner, some soldiers 
joined the people in shouting for O'Connell and Repeal: but it is now 
stated by the officer in command, that only a corporal and three drum- 
mers were present, and they took no part in the proceeding. In like 
manner, a statement that some Dragoon Guards and Highlanders 
“ pronounced,” toasted O'Conneli and Repeal, and admired the “mea- 
sured tread” of a Repeal procession at Lismore, is suthoratively denied ; 
“ seeing that they were a!/ under arms during the entire day within the 
square of the Castle-yard, from which nothing lower than the church- 
steeple could be seen.” 

The Cork Reporter of Saturday makes a disclosure of a most re- 
markable kind—that Cork had been threatened with bombardment. 
The journal, whose text we somewhat abridge, professes to have known 
the facts for some time, but to have withheld them until convisced of 
their authenticity— 

“While her Majesty’s brig the Lynx, three guns of for- 
midable calibre, but pierced for ten, was lying off Cove, her commander, Cap- 
tain Burslem, one day gave the order to clear the decks for action, The order 
was quickly obeyed: the drums beat to quarters, the three guns were primed 
and loaded—in fact, double-shotted—aund the crew waited in breatbless silence 
and astonishment for what was to follow: but they were not long kept in sus 
pense, for, in a few minutes after, Gapt: 
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a Burslem ordered the guns to be fired 
upon the town! ‘Lhe officers next in command were horror-struck at hearing 
such an order, aud perceived that they should be justified in preventing its 
execution. Accordingly, the First Licutenant and one or two of the other 
officers consulted for a moment ere the fatal command should be carried into 
effect; and, having arrived at the couclusion that no such order could by any 
possibility have been given by any man in his senses, aud without the least 
provocation, they contrived to induce the Captain to go below for a moment, 
and suspend the order. This he complied with; and having been got into 
his own cabin, every precaution was taken to secure Lim, and the whole 
affair reported to the Admiral. Captain Burslem was immediately removed, 
and the Lynx is now in the Shannon under the command of her First Lieu- 
tenant. It has been stated that, on two or tliree occasions of late, Captain 
Burslem had evinced symptoms of impaired intellect, but never before to such 
an extent.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The Globe publishes the Duke of Sutherland's reply to a letter in 
which Mr. Fox Maule asked Lord Morpeth to persuade the Duke to 
grant sites for churches to the New Secession. The Duke considers 
that in point of fact the Established Church is the persecuted party, 
and that if he were to comply he should be understood to give his coun- 
tenance to its opponents. In cases where an absolute deficiency of 
religious accommodation exists, he would not oppose the erection of a 
building; but he should require an acknowledgment to be regularly 
made until such time as it should come to be properly under the Esta- 
blishment. 


The Ross-shire Advertiser reports continued rioting at Rosskeen, 
caused by the Seceders who opposed the induction of Mr. Mackeuzie to 
the living of Logie. He was to preach on Sunday week ; but the church 
was barricaded, and he was driven away. Lady Ross, of Balnagown, 
drove up, and was assailed with abuse and showers of stones, anda 
woman struck her on the arm witha stick. Eventually, the Sheriff was 
called in; but he could not quict the mob for some time. It is said that 
some of the people declared that if a site were given them for a church 
they would desist from further annoyance. A crowd collected also at 
Roskeen ; but, Mr. Mackenzie not showing himself there, they content- 
ed themselves with maltreating the precentor, who was with difficulty 
rescued. The officers of justice endeavoured to seize two of the rioters, 
at Invergordon, on the Tuesday ; but a large mob collected and rescued 
the prisoners. 

Riots being apprehended at the settlement of Mr. Mackenzie at Re- 
solis, in the presbytery of Chanonry and county of Cromarty, on 
Thursday, precautions were taken by the Lieutenant of the County, 
Colonel Hugh Baillie, M.P., to keep the peace. Apprehension was 
quieted by the peaceful settlement of the Reverend Mr, Mann, at Kil- 
tearn, on Wednesd:y. ‘I'he way for that was prepared by Dr. M‘Do- 
nald, a Seceding minister, who had preached in the neighbourhood on 
the previous Sunday evening: he strongly exhorted the people against 
having recourse to violence, or in any way interfering with the busi- 
ness to be transacted; forcibly pointed out the illegality, folly, and sin- 
fulness of resisting the civil law ; and solemnly warned his hearers that 
the Free Church abjured all such aid and disavowed all such adherents. 
The first Assembly would no doubt pass an act on the subject, which he 
himself would be happy to propose. 

The fears respecting Resolis proved, however, to be but too well 
founded— 

“arly in the day, and before the arrival of the Lord-Lieutenant and 
Sheriff Jardine, a crowd of men and women, well supplied with stones and 
sticks, surrounded the church. Qn the arrival of the authorities, they were 
refused even an approach to the church, aud stones were thrown at them. 
The church-bell was kept constantly tolling, accompanied by a continual 
hurraing. Seeing it was impossible to obtain access to the church, the men on 
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the Preventive Station, Cromarty, were sent for ; who, after some delay, arrived, 
under the command of Lieutenant Thomson. ‘This, however, did not make 
things better. The pelting with stones continued; and we regret to say that 
Lieutenant Thomson, and Mr. Munro, Fortrose, who was acting as a special 
constable, are severely injured. The Lord-Licutenant, in gallantly attempting 
to seize one of the stoutest and most active of the ringleaders of the mob, 
received a severe blow on the arm: the Sheriff was struck with a stone on the 
thigh; and Mr. Cameron (a gentleman who is designated as “a celebrated 
Nonintrusionist ’] was struck several times, and the windows and one of the 
pannels of his carriage were broken. Matters proceeded to such an extremity, 
that the Sheriff at length came forward and read the proclamation in the Riot 
Act; after which, the party of the Coast Guard fired their pistols, first over 
the Leads of the crowd, and afterwards were obliged in self-defence to reload 
and fire at the mob. We are happy to learn that no person was wounded or 
struck by the shot. But as the party was so small, it seemed to their com- 
manding-officer, who behaved most gallantly on the occasion, as well as to the 
Lord-Lieutenant and the Sheriff, that it would be inexpedient to continue the 
further use of fire-arms, as it would in all probability lead to the loss of life, 
without any reasonable prospect, considering the great number and determined 
resistance of the mob, that the object in view would be attained. The civil 
authorities, together with the Presbytery, and the gentlemen present who 
afforded them assistance, and who had been now on the spot for several hours, 
then retired. A bold virago, one of the ringleaders, had been previously appre- 
hended in the act of cheering on the rioters, and immediately sent off to Ce 
marty, an attempt at her reseve being successfully defeated. We understand 
there were none of the Secession ministers present but one; who remained 
only a short time, and that among the mob, and went back without joining 
the civil authorities. 

“The Presbytery went to Fortrose; where Mr. M‘Kenzie was, after certain 
forms, inducted in the inn. But the reverend gentlemen were, on entering 
and leaving For‘ros2, hooted and pelted with stones.” 

There was more rioting on Friday. A mob collected, invaded the 
town of Cromarty, broke open the gaol, and rescued the woman who 
lad been seized at Resolis; some gentlemen being much hurt in resist- 
ing the rioters. . 

The Aberdeen Heraid says—‘ The riots have assumed such a serious 
aspect, that we understand two hundred troops have been ordered to 
Ross-shire, and are at present on their march thither.” 


A “witch” was tried at Dingwall, in Ross-shire, on the 23d Sep- 
tember, in the Sheriff's Criminal Court. Catherine Campbell or Beaton 
was prosecuted on two charges,—for having stolen 1/. from Donald Ma- 
theson, “tenant in Inverchoran of Stratheonan,” in May 1836; and for 
having stolen 2/. from Elizabeth Murchison, a widow, about ten weeks 
ago. Matheson went to consult the witch about some sheep that were 
dying and straying; and she took the opportunity of warning him that 
his wife was threatened with some ill through the machinations of 
‘“* Miss Hay,” another “ witcheraft doctress.” Mrs. Campbell, however, 
promised that the ill would be averted if he would procure her a 11, 
note to put under his wife’s pillow. He borrowed a note, and gave it 
to Campbell; who handed to him a parcel, which she said contained the 
the note, to lay under his wife’s pillow; enjoining him to return it to 
her unopened. The wife, however, opened it: and it proved to contain 
only sand and brown paper. He never could get back his note ; though 
he paid the man from whom he borrowed it in a few days. In the 
other case, Mrs. Murchison, a widow, had lost 2/. which had been 
stolen; and Campbell sent her a message that she would recover it for 
her. The witch induced her client to give her 2/.; which she appeared 
to wrap up in a parcel; and she gave it to Mrs. Murchison, telling her 
to spit upon it “in the name of Providence”; and informing her that, 
if she would not sleep at night, she would see a person enter and place 
the 2/. that had been stolen in the window. The witch’s fee for this 
spell was 2s. 6d., with the promise of one of the notes, when recovered, 
and a pair of stockings. Mrs. Campbell left Dingwall for Lochconan ; 
on which Mrs. Murchison opened the parcel, and found it to contain 
some crumbs of bread. The Jury pronounced the prisoner guilty of 
both charges. In passing sentence of three months’ imprisonment, the 
Sheriff dwelt on the extraordinary circumstance that in a country such 
as this, where information is so general among all classes, and where 
the people are alike remarkable for their sagacity and intelligence, a 
superstition so absurd as that of witcheraft or divination—a belief in 
the powers of which led to the present prosecution—should still linger ; 
and he trusted that the example made by the conviction of the prisoner 
would have the salutary effect of lessening in future a belief which is 
alike disgraceful to the country and the age. 

Horeiqn and Colonial. 

France.—In his controversy with the Journal des Débats, Mr. O'Con- 
nell diverged to attack Louis Philippe for not having fulfilled the com- 
pact into which he entered at the time of the Revolution of 1830; and he 
added, that if “ Henry the Fifth ” (the Duke of Bordeaux) would under- 
take to give to the French the whole Charter, he should have an Irish 
brigade in forty-eight hours. This declaration has caused a general 
commotion among the Paris journals; who, with few exceptions, retort 
upon Mr, O'Connell angry charges of ignorance respecting the real 
feeling of the country about which he was speaking. 

The Paris Droit mentions the discovery of a murderons association in 
the French capita}, a sort of European Thugs. One Teppaz had been 
arrested for a street robbery, and he made the following confession to 
the Chief of the Police— 

“In 1836, I was enrolled among a band of assassins, by 2 man named 
Poildevache. When I showed any hesitation to commit violence, my com- 
panions kicked and beat me, to give me courage, as they said. One evening 
that I was watching near the Canal of St. Martin, in company with two 
years of age passed by. One of the band, 
Rampailleux, having judged by his dress that be had money, seized him by the 
throat and threw him to the ground, Poildevache then ran forward and seized 
the legs of tie victim, whilst I, by order of the others, searched his pockets. 
As the victim was making great exertions to escape, Rampailleux drew his 
knife, saying, ‘ Wait, and 1 will give you the police-seal’; and he stabbed him 
several times. He then took the dead body on his shoulders, whilst Bernard 
held it by the legs, and they then flung it into the canal. The murder having 
been committed, we went to sup; when Rampailleux used his bloody knife to 
cut his bread ; which made me sick, and I was unable to eat.” 

Rampailleux and Bernard were speedily arrested: they are about 
twenty-seven years of age. Piednol, another of the gang, has since been 
seized: he is twenty-nine years old, and has passed ten years at the 
gallies. 
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Spain.—The accounts from all parts of Spain are most contradictory. 
General Sanz arrived at Barcelona on the 25th September, and as- 
sumed the command as Captain-General of the province, throughout 
which he had proclaimed martial law. From his magnifying the ad- 
vantage which Prim gained over Ametler at St. Andres, it looks as if 
the position of the Ministerialists had not materially advanced in the 
interval. Some of the accounts represeat Auetler as being in the 
neighbourhoud of Figueiras with only nine soldiers ; but others, of 
more recent date, make him approaching Barcelona, with reinforce- 
ments of 6,000 men for the Junta from Gerona, while other officers 
were marching thither with more succours. In the city itself, the in- 
surgents had evacuated the Atarrazanas, and had placed their ammu- 
nition in the cathedral. The Junta had discovered a conspiracy to 
surrender the city to the Ministerialists. ; 

The French telegraph states, that Prim entered Figueiras on the 3d 
instant, with 5,000 infantry, and “ was received witit enthusiasm by the 
inhabitants.” ; 

Respecting Saragossa, the French telegraph and the local papers are 
quite at variance. The telegraphic despatches describe it as being 
strictly blockaded and in want of provisions. The Eco of the 25th says, 
so far was the town from being blockaded, that communications had 
been exchanged between the Captain General Lopez Banos ani the 
Central Junta of Siragossa, which had led toa declaration by Banos, 
that he would not attack the town unless he were himself first attacked. 
The French telegraph repeats its account; saying that on the 27th 
things remained * in the same state ”—that is, rigidly blockaded ; and 
adding that the insurgents were beginning to disagree. 

Rumours have been afloat at Madrid, that Cadiz, Carthagena, and 
Murcia had “ pronounced.” San Sebastian was also said to be about to 
follow the example of Saragossa: this was so far believed by the Go- 
vernor, that on the night of the 26th the whole garrison was kept under 
arms. 

In Madrid, the uneasy precautions increased. The explosion of the 
powder-magazine led to some arrests of Esparterists; but they were 
afterwards released. Narvaez had called on the Ministers to declare 
the capital in a state of siege. They demurred; but as a compromise, 
they appointed the military Governor Mazzaredo, acreature of Narvaez, 
to be Political Chief; and through him Narvaez arrested and punished 
the citizens at discretion. 

There were serious fears of a combined and extensive outbreak on 
the 26th; and the garrison was kept under arms all the previous night ; 
next day, military possession was taken of all vulnerable points; seve- 
ral arrests were made, and a depot of fire-arms was detected, The 
inhabitants were in the utmost agitation and alarm; but the day passed 
off without tumult, and there had been none on the 27th. 

General Zurbano had addressed his adhesion to the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, from the castle of San Juan de Foz, in Portugal; and 
had been authorized to reside at Palencia, 

Iraty.—The accounts from Bologna, to the 24th September, are 
no less conflicting : some say that the troubles were at an end; Cardinal 
Spinola had asserted as much in a new notification; but the balance of 
assertions lies the other way. The Morning Chronicle has as probable 
a representation as any, in the absence of distinct and authentic news— 

“ Private letters from Bologna and from Rome itself agree in announcing 
that the troubles in the States of the Church are far from being at anend. The 
conspiracy, in the first instance extended, was discovered without being crushed ; 
and so many respectable citizens were compromised that the number who fled 
have become, after the fashion of Italy five hundred years ago, real sbanditi. 
Failing at Bologna, they made attempts at Ravenna, at Imola, at Ancona; 
and, though deteated by the Roman Police, they are still able to keep the 
mountains, infest the roads, and defy the troops of his Holiness to capture or 
suppress them. What aggravates the disorder is, that most of the Italians who 
served in Spain under Borso de’ Carminati, and who were active in the troubles 
of a few weeks back in Catalonia, have all returned and joined the bands of 
the Romagna; whom they thus render more formidable partisans than other- 
wise they would have been.” 

The Chronicle conceives the object of the insurgents to be, to force 
the Papal Government into claiming the intervention of Austria; and 
they expect that the entry of the Austrians would be followed by an 
incursion of French troops. The Papal Government, on the other 
hand, will avoid an Austrian occupatioa, as the Roman finances will 
not bear the expense. 

The Augsburg Gazette says that Russian coin had been found in the 
pockets of the insurgents ; other papers say that an English, others that 
a French officer, took a leading part. 

The Duke of Lucca has gone to Vienna to support his soa’s claim to 
be the husband of Queen Isabella of Spain. 

Greece.—Letters from Athens, of the 19th September, say that the 
revolution had not disturbed the tranquillity of the country. Colonel! 
Callergi had been named Commandant of the garrison of the capital ; 
and the National Guard had been organized at Athens, and Colonel 
Macryany named its Commandant. The Réforme states that the King 








of Bavaria had applied to Austria for leave to interfere in the affairs of 


Greece— 

“Austria is greatly interested in the affairs of that country, with which 
Trieste and Venice carry on a considerable trade. On the other hand, it 1s 
well known that Bavaria exercises a great influence at Vienna; thanks to two 
Bavarian Princesses, the Dowager Empress, celebrated for her devotion, and 
the Archdutchess Sophia, the wife of Archduke Francis, the presumptive heir 
to the throne.” 

Syrra,—Sunday’s Moniteur announced the terms of the redress ob- 
tained by France for insults to the French flag at Jerusalem— 

“The Pacha of Jerusalem has been dismissed. His successor is to make a 
solemn visit of excuse to the French Consul. The French flag will be solemnly 
hoisted at Beyrout, the residence of the General Government of the province, 
and saluted with twenty-one canuon-shot. All the leaders of the émeute will 
Tecelve exemplary chastisement.” 

Eagland has also obtained satisfaction, on the spot, for the assault on 
Dr. M‘Gowan, chief medical officer to the English Bishop, On the 
Tequisition of Colonel Rose the Consul-General, the officer on guard 
was cashiered ; and the soldiers who insulted and beat the Doctor were 
flogged, 

Herat.—Our private correspondence from Erivan announces the im- 
portant fact of the death of the King of Herat, Kamram Shah; whose 
throne has been usurped by his Vizier, Yar Mahomed Khan, who has 








expelled the sons of the late King. The usurper has been acknowledged 
as King of Herat by the Shah of Persia, to whom he sent his submission. 
— fines. 

Nortu America.—The Britannia, which sailed from Halifax on the 
18th September and Boston on the 16:h, arrived at Liverpool on Satur- 
day last; bringing New York papers of the 15th. Their contents are 
not of great interest. — The election of President engaged angmented 
attention. It was anticipated that it would devolve on the House of 
Representatives; and as the three candidates, Mr. Clay, Mr. Van 
Buren, and Mr. Calhoun, were coniputed to have neither of them the 
decisive mujority required by the constitution, all was uncertainty. 

The commercial news is satisfactory. Trade continued to improve; 
and the coiton-trade was expected rather to be one of short supply and 
increased demand, in strong contrast to the ru‘nous years of 1839 and 
i840. Exchange on London stood at 9} 3 premium; on Paris, 5 224 
to 5.25. 

There had been a disastrous accident on the Susquehannah Railway, 
occasioned by the breaking of the front axletree of the first passenger- 
ear, by which that and the two following cars were throwa off the rails. 
Many persons were seriously injured. 

The yellow fever prevailed at New Orleans. The cumber of cases 
ported for the month of August was 188; of which 1.umber 90 were 
tal. 

The latest date from Canada is the 11th September. The Governor- 
General had returned to Montreal, from a visit to the Eastern Town- 
ships: which had already benetited to the extent of having public 
notice drawn to them, their capabilities and wants: “ a striking evi- 
dence,” observes the Montreal Times, “ of the utility of such move- 




















ments, and the remedial effects following upon the slightest indication 
of any interest evinced for their welfare by those in authority.’ 

Public attention had been excited by the conduct of the Government 
in entering a nolle prosequi on an indictment commenced some years 
ago, against Mr. Papineau, Mr. Brown, and Dr, O'Callaghan, for high 
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g which is understood to operate as a bar to all 
further prosecutions for the overt acts of treason alleged in the indict- 
ment respecting the events of 1837. The Quebec Gazette observes— 

* The conduct of the Government seems to us to have unnecessarily kept 
up agitation connected with the late outbreaks. An address to the Crown for 
a free pardon to all concerned was moved in the first session of the Assembly 
after the Union; but the members of the Administration hesitated, and voted 
for exceptions. At that time, when the Government had carried the measure 
of the Union—establ d,in fact, a new constitu for the province, pro~ 
fessedly to guard against a recurrence of the evils which had prevailed—a« 
general amnesty would have been considered as an act of grace on the part of 
power, and consistent witi the practice of all civilized countries after political 
convulsions. ‘The delay of two years which has taken place, and effecting the 
same thing by driblets, amidst popular clamour, bas the appearance of weak- 
ness, and keeps up a pernicious agitation.” 

An official journal of Texas, (whence the intelligence comes down to 
the 22d August,) announces the probable termination of the harrassing 
and profitless war between Mexico and Texas— 

“ Despatches have just been received at the State Department from Captain 
C. Elliot, her Britannic Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires, communicating official 
notice of the fact, that General Adrian, Woll, Commander-in-chief of the Army 
of the North, had been authorized by the Supreme Government of Mexico to 
arrange with Commissioners to be appointed by Texas more definitely the 
terms of the armistice already established between the two countries, and that 
hostilities would immediately cease on the part of Mexico. We also under= 
stand that Commissioners will be appointed to meet at Loredo in September; 
and that, upon a satisfactory adjustment of the points there to be discussed 
and the ratitication of the same by the respective parties, Commissioners are 
then to be appointed for the purpose of settling all existing difficulties betweem 
the two countries, under the neutral and friendly mediation of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States.”—Nutional Vindicator. 

The latest date from Mexico is the 23d August. A new tariff, of a 
very exclusive kind, had been issued by the President on the 14th of 
that moath. The following is an abstract of its provisions— 

Article Ist. Under the penalty of the confiscation of the prohibited goods, 
the importation into the republic of the following articles is prohibited: 
Coaches, and every kind of carriages or vehicles for transporting persons or 
goods; saddles, harnesses, and the accoutrements of horses; hats; furniture of 
every kind; pianofortes, and toys and playthings of all kinds. Next follows, 
in the same article, a long list of manufactured articles, of gold and silver, of 
copper, gilded or plated, including almost every variety of such manufactures. 
Next, another long list of articles manufactured of iron or steel, like the 
former, embracing almost every kind of hard-ware. Lastly, all manufactures of 
tin and zi 

Article provides, that the prohibition mentioned in the former article 
shall take effect in four months from the promulgation of the decree in the 
capital as to all cargoes which may arrive at any port in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in six months for those which may enter ports in the Pacific Ocean or 
Gulf of California. 

Article 3d provides, that all articles of merchandise which may now be 
in the republic, but ought never to have been introduced, shall be transferred 
or rcéxported within six months, after which period they may be seized in 
whatever store or warehouse found; and it regulates the disposing of them or 
the proceeds of them, denouncing penalties upon those with whora they may be 
found. 

Article 4th allows merchants one year for the disposal or exportation of suck 
articles of merchandise as are named in the first article of the decree; after 
which time they are liable to seizure, as mentioned in the preceding article. 

Article 5th denounces the penalty of removal from office upon such custome 
house employ és as shall allow the importation of any of the prohibited articles, 
aod provides tor the promulgation of the decree. 

Wesr Inpies.—The mail-steamer Tay, which left Nassau on the 12th 
September, arrived at Southampton on Thursday, with intelligence from 
Jamaica to the 5th September. Kingston had been visited by a dread- 
ful fire. It broke out, as it is supposed accidentally, in the Western 
part of the city, near the furnace-room of James's Foundry, about noor 
ou the 26th Auzust; passed to a timber-yard; and, fanned by 2 
sea- breeze, spread from house to house and street to sireet, until checked 
by the laud-breeze at night. The change, however, turned the course 
of the flames, and threatened a new part—the commercial part of the 
town—with destruction. Happily, ali wind subsided at midnight; and 
at daybreak the fire was mastered, Several naval detachments were 
called out to aid in extinguishing it; the Black population being accused 
of apathy. ‘he destruction of property was great—400 houses were 
burned down, and the loss is roughly caleulated at 250,000l. Several 
persons were hurt, but only one was killed—Mr. Ebenezer Depass, who 
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was fatally wounded by a broken shell from a field-piece, used to batter | de 


down some houses to stop the fire. Subscriptions had been set on foot 
in various quarters, and an appeal «as to be made to England. 


SHMliscellaneous. 

The Qucen has received from the Senate and people of Hamburg a 
letter acknowledging her Majesty's bounty, and the liberality of the 
English nation, in contributions afier the great fire. The letter is 
written on vellum, with gold and coloured letters; ilustrated with 
paintings iu allusion to the English and Hamburg histories; bound, like 
a book, in oak wainscoting saved from the Senate-house, with orna- 
ments made from the bells of the burnt churches, by Schwantaler of 


Munich. 


Tucsday’s Gazette contained a proclamation by the Queen respecting 
the Rebecca riots in South Wales, and especially in Pembroke, Cardi- 
gan, and Carmarthenshire; “strictly commanding all Justices of the 


Peage, Sheriffs, Under-Sheriffs, and all other civil officers whatsoever, | 


that they do use their utmost edeavours to repress all tumults, riots, out- 
rages, and breaches of the peace, and to discover, apprehend, and bring 
to justice the persons concerned in the rictous and wicked proceedings 
aforesaid ”; enjoining the lieges to give “ prompt and effectual assist- 
ance”; and offering rewards of 500/. for the discovery of the actual 
perpetrators of inceudiary fires or fatal outrages upon the person, and 
of 501. for the discovery of perpetrators of the other outrages in ques- 
tion; with a promise of pardon to al} informers save the actual perpe- 
trators. 

Another proclamation calls iu the light gold coin. After its date, 
the 2d October, no sovereign of !ess than five penny weights two grains 
and a half, and no half-sovereign of less than two pennyweights thir- 
teen grains and one half, shall pass current ; and all persons, especially 
officers of the revenue, are evjoined to cut up and break such deficient 
coin, after the Ist of next January. 

The Standard mentions the disclosure of new Customhouse frands— 

“ Several new discoveries of frauds were made at the Customhouse in the 
course of the last week; and parties before unsuspected are, we hear, impli- 
cated in them. ‘ihe greatest secrcsy is observed by those who are conducting 
the investigation; and consequent'y the particulars have not yet transpired. 
We believe, however, we are correct in saying that some of the more important 
new discoveries relate to the foreign fruit-trade. Large quantities, it is under- 
stood, have been admitted from foreign shores either entirely duty-free or at a 
very reduced rate of duty.” 


The Morning Chronicle announces the institution of an order of 
Fellows at London University College— 

“ The by-laws of the College, passed at a general mecting of the proprietors 
in May 1842, contain a regulation fur the gradual admission of alumni of the 
College to a participation in its government. With this view, the Council are 
authorized to constitute students of the College, who have graduated with 
honours at the University of London, members of t!.e corporate body, by con- 
ferring on them for life such shares as, in consequence of forfeiture, or of being 
ceded for the purpose by proprietors, they shall have the power of disposing of. 
The members to be so constituted are to be styled Fellows of the College, and 
to enjoy the privilegcs possessed by other proprietors, especially the right of 
taking part in the election of the Council, and eligibility to be themselves 
members of that body. Not more than one-third of the shares to be so dis- 
posed of in any one‘year are to be conferred on graduates in Medicine, nor more 
than two-thirds among graduates in Arts and Law. This law, which will pro- 
bably be attended with important future consequences in the government of 
the College, by attaching to it permanently, and it may be officia!ly, the most 
distinguished men which it may produce, and placing the management of the 

institution in the hands of those whose early associations are sure to interest 
them in its welfare, has lately been acted upon for the first time by the Council, 
by the appointment of three Fellows—one for each Faculty. ‘The gentlemen 
who have received this distinction are John Richard Qvain, of the Inner 
Temple, Bachelor of Laws; John Taylor, Keppel Street, Doctor of Medicine ; 
Jacob Waley, of Lixcoin’s lun, Master of Arts. 

The part of the Letters on Law Reform, addressed by Lord Brougham to 
Sir James Graham, that has attracted most notice, is the conclusion; where 
the writer leaves the professed subject of the correspondence, and sallies 
forth into the wide field of politics ; which be traverses with the fierce and 
joyous freedom of a veteran war-horse released for ever from the ranks, 
but pricking up his ears at the sound of trumpet and strife, and re- 
hearsing past charges in a thousand random careers o’er the plain. He 
alludes to the constant labour to slander him, of agitators in Ireland and 
editors in this country ; most keen, he thinks, when he wis most in power. 
He professes to acquit his Whig colleagues of participation in those 
assaults, which they disliked, but could not control. But what could 
give rise to all this rancour ?>— 

“ How can I answer the question? How can I tell whom I may have 
offended, by stopping, as I frequently did, a scandalous job? How should I 
know the names of all the suitors in my Court, and before the House of Lords, 
against whom I may conscientiously, but to them most ruinously, have pro- 
nounced judgment, sometimes affecting the character of parties, sometimes 
their estate? That some things were prevented which certain men not un- 
connected with the press exceedingly desired, 1am aware; and I am also aware 
that what I thought had passed in the secrecy of the Cabinet became known to 
those concerned, in a manner, I believe, without any precedent. 1 am further 
aware of exccssive annoyance having been given by some judgments of mine to 
parties not without influence; of those parties having made attempts to assail 
their Jucge through the press, (‘ write him down,’ was their phrase); and of 
their afterwards having exerted some activity among other Judges, as well as 
with myself, who indignantly spurncd such interference away from me. But 1 
repeat it, never had I cause to complain of my late colleagues breathing a 
whisper against me in public. Perhaps 1 ought to wish that they had. They 
never would have done it twice; and the foul current of slander might have 
been stemmed.” 

The mystery of his exclusion from the Woolsack in 1835 is discussed; 
with some reference to others who were “ Glenelged ”— 

“It seems I continued to stand by the party until King William’s death, 
when I hoped all objection to me would end. This is a mere invention—an ab- 
solute fabrication. ‘The reason why the Great Seal was not offered to me in 
1835 I cannot give you or them, for by some oversight it never was commu- 
nicated tome. But I was most distincily and candidly told what was not the 
reason; being informed in express terms that no objection was made by the 

King. Now, lest thece defamere, driven from one position to another, should 
still think that I was disappointed at not resuming my high office, I must add, 
that I had not only resolved to refuse it, but had, in writing, conveyed this my 




















termination to two persons, one of them in high office with the Whig Govern- 
ment. I had written those letters on receiving the request of an interview 
upon the subject; and ¥ had certainly written them under the entire belief that 
the offer would that evening be made to me, and made quite as a matter of 
course. Nay, I give those with whom I had the interview credit for having 
been quite sagacious cnough to perecive that such was my determination; 
though, under the dread of breaking with certain weighty supporters, it was 
not deemed prudent to run the very least risk, or even to make the offer, though 
certain to be rejected. The reason of my determination I need hardly mention ; 
1 was resolved to take no part in a Government deprived of all power to carry 
into effect the measures which it deemed necessary for the good of the country, 
But there are degrecs of impotency, as of force ; and the public support may be 
wanting, as it may be afforded, in a greater cr lesser extent. 1 foresaw disap- 
pointment, and humiliation in abundance. I prognosticated such scenes as the 
bills thrown out by wholesale in 1856, the defeats in 1337, the disasters in 1838; 
I could descry such discomtiture as the certain result of the structure, the 
shadowy structure, run up in 1835; I could well predict the necessary slavery 
to bad men, and the unavoidable prostitution of the only part of Government 
which they were endowed withal—its patronage—to glut those men’s appetites, 
The degradation of 1839 I could not foresee—could never even have tancied ; 
it far exceeded my worst apprelicnsions. 

“© Ifyou should feel much wondcr at the secreey preserved towards me on 
the subject 1 have referred to, and should say that 1 had any great reason to 
complain of it, Lown 1 must differ with you, Iwas not single in being so 
treated. Lord Wellesley, 1 have reason tu believe, was never informed why he 
was not sent back to Ireland in 1835—he who had resigned that government 
so ilistantaneously when we were removed from office and from power in No- 
vember 1834, that he did not leave time for the Duke his brother to heg he 
would remain Viceroy. Lord Glenelg, I verily believe, was removed in 1839 
without any further communication than the fact of his removal.” 

Lord Brougham recurs to hisits of greediness among adherents— 

“ That my whole conduct ever since I ceased to be a member of the party 
has becn framed most exactly and scrupulously, without one single exception, 
upon those self-same principles which lad always guided it before, and 1 may 
say ever since I entered into Parliamcut, now, alas! well nigh four-and-thirty 
years ago, 1 most positively affirm, fearlessly defying any one to disprove my 
assertion. But what care the party advecates for this? The only care they 
have is the promotion to office of their employers, the men who patronize them, 
and are by them patronized in th ir turn; the men whose wealthy adherents 
are ready with their contributions as often as the call upon them goes round. 
and that promotion I certainly have not helped, but hindered. ‘his is the 
real charge, and not that I have changed any of my opinions, or altered by a single 
hair’s-breadth the line of my conduct; which they know is wholly untrue, and 
which, were it ever so true, they would not care one rush about, so I only sup- 
ported the party and served their masters.” 

The assertion of his own consistency leads to the mention, in a foot- 
note, of recent attacks, and the charge that be had been his own vindi- 
cator in an anonymous and laudatory communication to the Standard— 

“IT find that some assertion to this cifect has been made in a candid and 
liberal statement published lately in a highly respectable Conservative paper; 
and I am informed, for I never have read them, that numerous answers were 
made to it by the Whig party-prints, bat without the least attempt to deny 
the facts, or to prove in what respect I have ever failed to support my well- 
known principles. The only answer has been, the utterly false and ridiculous 
assertion that I had written the papér in question. It so happens that I was 
wholly ignorant ev.n of its existence until after 1 was informed of this story 
that I had written it. I need hardly add, that neither directly nor in- 
directly had I the leasthand in the statement, or was even aware of any inten- 
tion of making it; my knowledge of the editor of the paper being confined to 
having heard him give his able, learned, and candid evidence before the Libel 
Law Committee in the Lords. This incident, however, is only an additional, 
perhaps a needless proof, how little anonymous assertion is to be trusted. No 
man would have set his name to so absurd an allegation.” 

The letters close with a denunciation of Party— 

“ Party, the abuse of party, is the mastcr evil of our times. I speak the re- 
sult of all my experience, both as a Minister, as an Opposition leader, as the 
dispenser of patronage, asan independent Member of Parliament, and as one 
of those who of the public men living has longest mixed with statesmen and 
been longest concerned in public affairs, when I declare it as my deliberate 
opinion, that the mischiefs which may be traced to this source are the very 
worst that threaten the state. ‘The corruption of public morals upon questions 
of a political and even religious kind—the perpetration of foul injustice to in- 
dividuals and to classes of men—the habituating of the people to witness such 
sights, and even to approve—the dissemination of falsehood—the encourage- 
ment of malice—the habit, at once dangerous to the understanding and the 
heart, of regardii.g lightly matters of the gravest conccrnment, and of attach- 
ing unnatural importance to the most inconsiderable—these are the fruits of 
this evil plant, as regards its influence upon the people at large. To states- 
men it proves as pernicious. The Government is paralyzed by the impossi- 
bility of calling forth the ablest services to the use of the country, and often- 
times of holding the course most expedient for its interest or its safety. Ques- 
tions are raised that may endanger the public tranquillity—raised not for their 
own sakes, but as the means of harassing one class of politicians or aiding 
another. The Ministers, who are as much bound steadily to pursue the course 
best for their country’s interest as judges and jurors are to dccide according to 
the merits of the cause befure them, are compellk.d to give way bcfore the dis- 
turbing forces which party introduces ; and the same men who would on the 
bench or in the jury-box shudder at the bare idea of letting the interests of 
their sect or their party be as a grain of dust in the balance committed to their 
hands, are obliged to shape their public conduct by the claims, oftentimes by 
the clamours, of a faction. We really have reached a state of things in which 
may be applied to party, the curse of our day, the language employed by Mr. 
Pitt in describing Parliamentary corruption, the curse of his—‘ 1t makes it 
difficult fur the country to have good Ministers, and makes it impossible for the 
best will to serve it.’ ” 






Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer has left Mivari’s Hotel for Frauce, to wind 
up his private affairs in that country, preparatory to his departure for 
Madrid, to succeed Mr. Arthur Aston as Minister at that Court.— 
Morning Chrenicle. 

The Reverend Dr. Pusey has returned to Oxford, with his health 
quite restored. 

The Western Times tells an anecdote of Bishop Philpotts, in Exeter, 
almost “too good to be true.” We give it, however, with some cur- 
tailment— 

“ On Sunday afternoon last, Bishop Philpotts took his seat on his episcopal 
throne, drew the curtains around him, and made all snug fer meditation. 
Dr. Coleridge, of Thorverton, was the divine appointed to preach; and his 
sermon was marked with that vigour of thought and terscness of expres- 
sion for which the Reverend Doctor is somewhat celebrated. He denounced 
triflers, and most especially those who having used the six days for the 
pursuits of this world, went and sipt away the seventh at church. The 
sermon concluded, as all good things will do. The Reverend Doctor looked 
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ards the Bishop’s throne, expecting to see our Right Reverend and 
ed prey oodownt ee rise and Geuies rd flock witha pious benediction. 
Doctor looked in vain; but as he directed a stern and astonished gaze 
the Bishop's snuggery, people really could not tell what to make of 
face was turned with indescribable anxiety towards the throne. The 
Verger rushed over with his mace, and knocked decidedly ; then louder and 
more decidedly : but, alas! there was no response, save, in the stillness between 
the knocks, the response of an audible but most comfortable snore. The third 
rap of the mace waked the Bishop; who, shaking himself, like one suddenly 
started from a pleasant dream into a dull reality, proceeded forthwith to deliver 
his professional benediction, as wide awake as ever.” ‘ 

A letter from Paris, 30th September, says Mr. Dyce Sombre arrived 
there two days ago. He is said to be making extensive and foolish pur- 
chases from various tradesmen in Paris.—Globe. va 

The Whig party have lost, by the death of Mr. George William 
Wood, a supporter whose discreet caution and Kadical-showing ten- 
dencies sometimes stood them in good stead. He died suddenly, of 
apoplexy, in the rooms of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 
Society ; with which he had been connected since April 1807. Several 
medical gentlemen were present; but the instant application of the 
jancet to the temporal artery was followed by no flow-of blood. Mr. 
Wood was a native of Leeds, and is understood to have been in his 
sixty-sixth year. By his death a vacancy is made in the representation 


of Kendal. 


There is yet no news of the second overiand Indian mail; but the 
missing mail is accounted for by the loss of the steamer Memnon. It left 
Bombay on the 20th July; made a fine passage against the monsoon; 
but went ashore off Cape Guardafui, on the night of the Ist August ; 
and the hard wind prevented the attempt to back off. The passengers 
and crew landed in a boat,and marched twenty miles to the village of 
Uloolah. The mails, and all the goods, save five boxes of treasure that 
happened to be on deck, were lost. One person went mad with the heat, 
and dashed his brains out against a rock; but that was the only death 
that oceurred before the First Lieutenant left the place, in a boat, with 
a Midshipman, three seamen, and five passengers, for Aden; which 
they reached on the 25:h August. Two passengers remained at Uloo- 
Jah, The East India Company’s ships Clive and Charnock went over 
to see if they could save any thing from the wreck. ‘The Captain 
Cook, a coal-vessel, was lost on the same coast, about nine miles south- 
east of Burnt Island. ‘This news was brought from Aden by the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Company’s steam-ship Hindostan ; which left Cal- 
cutta on the 10th August, and arrived at Suez on the 11th September, 
with 108 passengers. 

The Pylades, eighteen-gun sloop, which left Hong-kong on the 9th 
May, arrived at Devonport on the 2d instant; but bore neither de- 


spatches nor mails. eras : 
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The Parliamentary contest in the City appears to be thus far a tame 
affair. The addresses which have been issued by the two candidates, 
Mr. Pattison and Mr. Thomas Baring, told the electors nothing parti- 
cular. The Liberal party have held meetings in various parts of the 
City during the week; and Mr. Bright and other members of the 
Anti-Corn-law League have not spared exertion, On the other side 
there has been less activity, though the quiet does not look like that of 
confidence. 

Yesterday both candidates met their adherents; Mr. Pattison, sup- 
ported by several of his friends, at Charlotte’s Hotel in the Poultry. 
Mr. Travers, the Chairman, told the meeting that the canvassing had 
begun and was proceeding in the most satisfactory manner. Mr. Pat- 
tison touched upon the usual topics of Liberal speakers: he referred to 
his votes in the House of Commons, especially those for Mr. Villiers’s 
motion, for the repeal of the Septennial Act, and for Ballot; and he 
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avowed himself a hearty friend to the Voluntary priaciple in religious | 


matters. Deputy Stevens followed, and made some electioncering use 
of the Income-tax. The meeting adjourned till ‘Tuesday. 

Mr. Baring met the electors at the London Tavern; surrounded by 
the Attorney-General, Sir John Reid, Mr. J. Labouchere, Sir John 
Pirie, and other influential gentlemen. He spoke at much length, de- 
scanting upon a variety of topics, but in vague and general terms, He 
wished that the election had turned upon commercial rather than poli- 
cal grounds ; declared himself a supporter of the existing Administra- 
tion, who had restored confidence at home and abroad ; advocated the 
abstract principles of Free Trade, but opposed unnecessary, sudden, and 
violent changes; attacked the inflammatory harangues of Mr. Cobden, 
who had proclaimed himself general Parliamentary agent for supplying 
candidates to the nation; and rejoiced in being put in the foremost post 
to oppose the dangerous principles of the League, some of which struck 
at the roots of property. A resolution pledging the meeting to support 
Mr. Baring was proposed, and carried with some opposition ; which the 
Times says was very trifling, and only made by a few partisans of the 
League. 


_ Another Minister hath spoken on agriculture,—Lord Stanley, at 
the annual dinner of the Liverpool Agricultural Society, on Thurs- 
day; and the Times heads its report “ Lord Stanley on Farming.” 
“‘ What saith he about ‘ tenures?’” asks the reader, eagerly running 
his eye down the column. Scarcely a word. He enlarged on the im- 
portance of draining, and stated that he and his father had, for selves and 
tenants, put nearly 3,000,000 of tiles under-ground. Perhaps, said Lord 
Stanley, tenants would not go into these expensive operations “ unless 
they have confidence in their landlords, or unless they have the secu- 
rity of a long lease.” The people cheered here, probably thinking that a 
revelation was coming. Not at all: Lord Stanley only “ would much 
rather that the tenant were not at the original expense of this outlay ;” 
and then he started off to the subject of fencing; finishing with an ex- 
hortation for the farmers to diligence. He was followed by Mr. Robert 
Neilson, mentioned by Lord Stanley as “ having done more to improve 
his farm than perhaps any other tenant in the country.” Mr. Neilson 
also dilated on praciical farming ; and he threw the chief blame of agri- 
cultural backwardness on the landlords—the tenant labouring under rack - 
rents, the want of a legalized document of possession, or leases protecting 
the landlord but not the tenant, and restricting cultivation ; with other 
disadvantages, The farmer should have time—he needed seven years 














at least. ‘* On the other hand, the tenant should shake off his lethargy’; 
and in this way, if both parties did their duty, England would be as in- 
dependent of other countries for the production of her food as she was 
for their manufactures in times of peace or their arms in those of war.” 
(Loud cheers ) 


The correspondent of the Times, mentioning some recent violences 
near Swansea, of no great individual importance, says of the Queen’s 
proclamation, now posted throughout that neighbourhood, that “ the 
prevailing opinion is that it will be perfectly ineffectual, as the Welsh 
are so closely banded together by their sort of clanship in the Re- 
becca exploits, that no reward, however high, will induce them to be- 
tray one another.” 


Bologna letters of the 27th September mention that the acconnt of 
the Greek insurrection had caused some excitement; especially as it 
said that the insurrection at Athens had exte nded to some of the Greek 
provinces still under the dominion of Turkey. 


The Cologne Guzette states that the German Customs Union have 
fixed the duty on raw English iron, after the Ist January, at 16 Saxon 
groschen (about Is. 64d.) the quintal 





A letter from Berlin, of the 28th September, reports an attack on the 
life of the Emperor Nicholas at Posen: but it seems that only a coach- 
ful of Aides-de-camp had been shot at, and no one was hurt. 





A Stockholm letter states that the town of Egersund (Norway) was 
entirely destroyed by fire, on the 4th September. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuange, Fatpay Arrernoon. 

We have again to notice a considerable fall in the prices of the Public Secu- 
rities ; which commenced on Tuesday morning with the sale of 30,0002. Con- 
sols fer Account, by a broker who is known to act for parties possessing good 
information. Various rumours were immediately current as to the cause of 
this operation ; but as none of them have proved true, they are not worth re- 
peating. There is, however, a prevalent feeling of uneasiness as to the state 
of Wales and Ireland, which leads to a belief that the Government are about 
to adopt stringent measures for the suppression of both the Repeal and the 
Rebecca agitations. The depression in the prices of the Funds has been about 
3 per cent; but as this decline has not been the result of any extensive or ins 
fluential sales, but merely arising from a sort of panic, we are not inclined to 
put much faith in the reported causes of the depression, or in its duration: in- 
deed, symptoms of reaction have already occurred ; and Consols, after being at 
944 both for Money and Account, have reached 94}, while the closing price is 9434. 
The premium of Exchequer Bills is the same. The various Stocks, the books of 
which have been closed for the Dividends, will open for private transfer on 
Wednesday next. The statement of the quarter’s revenue, which will also ap- 
pear on that day, will be looked for with some interest; and if, as is reported, 
there be an increase of nearly 500,000/. in the Excise, we may hail such an oc- 
currence as one of the most pleasing indications of acommercial revival, 

The business of the Foreign Market has not been more extensive than usual. 
An impulse has today been given to Mexican Bonds, by the reported arrival 
of 160,000 dollars on account of the Dividends; but as it turned out that only 
58,000 were remitted for that purpose, the price, which had risen ? per cent, 
has fallen to the previous quotation. 

A meeting of the Bondholders was this afternoon held at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, to determine upon the course to be recommended for general 
adoption in respect to the partial payment of the dividend proposed by the 
agents; when it was resolved to recommend the acceptance of the terms pro- 
posed for the liquidation both of the April and October dividends. Mauch dissa-« 
tisfaction was expressed at the general conduct of the agents; and a vote of cen- 
sure upon them was proposed and carried. The object of the course reeemmended 
by the meeting is to denude the Bonds entirely cf the Coupons of April and 
October 1843; thus leaving no over-due Coupons attached to them. The 
amount in money which the agents propose to pay is 33 per cent upon the 
first, and 50 per cent upon the last: the holder of 109 Stock will thus receive 





| 2/7, 1s. 8d. for the two dividends, exchanging the Coupon of the April dividend 


with the agents for an equivalent amount of Stock, and retaining the Coupon 
of October, (which will be marked as having been partially paid,) until some 
arrangement shall be made for retiring the unliquidated part of it. 

Scarcely any business or variation of prices has occurred in the other de- 
scriptions of Stock current; the quotations of which differ today but slightly 
from those of last week. 

We cannot notice any fluctuations of importance in the Railway Shares; 
which have generally been steady, with a fair quantity of real business. 

Saturpay, TWELve o’crock. 

There is scarcely any business doing in either the English or Foreign Funds, 
and prices are the same as yesterday. The Share business has becn confined to 
the following Railways—South-western, 65; Manchester and Leeds, 83}; 
North Midland, 81; Paris and Rouen, 274. 

Sarurpay, Two o’cLock. 

The English Funds close at the morning's quotation; an advance of § per 
cent occurred during the afternoon, but it has not been supported. The Fo- 
reign Funds are without material fluctuation. 

‘The transactions in Shares have been of a very general character, as will be 
seen by the following record of business actually done. National. Bank of Ire- 
land, 14 4: Mining—Bolanos, 5 §; Dzl Monte, Unregistered, 4} 3; United 
Mexican Scrip, 34 3; Ditto, New, Scrip, 4; Railways—Eastern Counties, 
84; Brighton, 36; Birmingham, 218 ; South-western, 64 a3 Croydon, 11$4; 
Ditto, Scrip, 44; Northern and Eastern, 39, 8}, 40}, 41; Ditto, Quarter 
Shares, 143; North Midland, 81; South-eastern and Dover, 26} ; Ditto, Scrip, 
268; York and North Midland, 105. 











3 per Cent. Consols ....-006.. D4 + Chiiian Deferred .......... 2 43 
Dittofor Account ......e0+0.6 943 4 Columbian 6 per Ceats 1824 

3 per Cent Reduced ......+6. 1013 2 ex Venezuela .....ses000. I1$ 12 
34 per Cent Ditto... cineca ee Danish 3 per Ceats . 6 7 
New 3} per Conts.....6.- eee Shut | Duteh 2¢ per Cents.. . 52% Bt 
WU SIREN oe eccccders a0 _— Ditto 5 per Cents....... eoee 994% 
Exchequer Bills ....... prem. 61 64 Mexican 5 per Cents........ 34¢ 
Tundia Stock .o..e.seseeeeece _—_— Portuguese New 5p Cts. 1841 43 ¢ 
Brazilian 5 per Ceats ....+6- « 726 Russian 5 per Ceuts...... «- 114116 
Belgian 5 per Cents .....606-. LO4$ 5t | Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 19¢ 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents .....-.46.. 93 99 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 268 € 





THE THEATRES. 
Tue theatrical Winter season has commenced with unusual quietude. 
‘The new lessees of the great houses had prudently refrained from rais- 
ing expectation or appealing for support on high grounds; and the in- 
dulgent temper of the audiences on the opening nights indicated a tole- 
rant disposition towards both managers, with a considerate feeling for 
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the difficulties they have to encounter. But leniency is a negative kind 
of favour, and shortlived withal ; and hearty encouragement can only be 
secured by attractive entertainments: people visit the theatre for their 
own gratification, not to countenance managers, actors, or authors. 

Drury Lane opeued on Saturday, and therefore claims precedence. 
Opera and ballet, but especially the latter, are the leading features; to 
which the taste of the public inclines no less strongly than the pre- 
ference of the manager. Mr. Dunn's tact and experience have been 
chiefly exerted in the production of spectacle, for which the immense 
size of the great houses is especially adapted; and since the exclusive 
privileges of the patents have been modified by the act of last session, so 
that SHaKsperE’s plays may be performed at any licensed theatre, the 
lessees are not to be blamed for providing whatever kind of entertain- 
ment pleases their customers. Pussing over Baxre’s Siege of Rochelle, 
with a word of encouragement for a young debutante (the sister of 
Madame ALPERTAzZZI, whose name she assumes) in the little part of 
Marcella—we come to the grand atiraction of the evening, the new 
ballet of The Peri. Its story is another version of the familiar incident 
of a spiritual being falling in love with a morta]. The Peri reveals her 
celestial charms to a luxurious Oriental named Achmet, who seeks repose 
in an opium-sleep from the satiety of his harem pleasures: she coquets 
with him while he is in a state of saltatorial somnambulism, bounding 
from place to place with the lightness of a zephyr, and cluding his grasp 
like a butterfly chased by an urchin. If she allows the mortal to 
ele her form with his arms, it is only to convince him of her sy 
nature by the velocity of her evolutions and the ease with whi 
glides from his embrace: having done the work of fascination, 
vanishes,—the door of exit being literally a jar,—leaving behind her a 
Magic bouquet 2s a token of her visit. ‘Io test the fidelity of her 
mortal lover, she assumes the form of a runaway slave,—taking care, 
however, to let her proper features peep out through the disguise; and, 
to strengthen his love by gratitude, she saves him from the dagger of 
his discarded Sultana. The supposed slave is demanded back by her 
master, the Pacha; the lover, refusing to give her up, is condemned to 
be flung out of window: he falls into the arms of the Peri, and appears 
in Paradise beside her, blooming in the pink fire that represents celestial 
Tadiauce. 

Cartotra Grist, as the Pcri, is as etherial in her action as it is 
possible for flesh and blood to be: the amplitude and elasticity of her 
bounds, and the flowing grace and lightness of all her movements, ex- 
cited the audience to a pitch of rapture rarely witnessed in an English 
theatre. She is most efficiently supported by M. Perira, a young 
dancer remarkable for ease and agility ; whose adreitness contributes 
materially to the effect of her performance. The most extraordinary 
feat is where the Peri fairly flings herself from the cloud on which she 
descended into the arms of Achmet; and another, more beautiful if less 
daring, is the flying bound across the stage which the support of his arms 
enables her to take: but specifying these achievements conveys no idea 
of the effect of their graceful performance, and an insufficient one of the 
difficulty overcome. Both these dancers filled the same parts during the 
long run of The Peri at Paris last season. Cartorra Grist has surpyis- 
ingly improved since she last appeared in London; her style has acquired 
smoothness and elegance, and her powers have been matured. She 
takes rank with Cerrro and DumiLarre, both in execution and pan- 
tomimic expression: Fanny E.ussier is without a rival in either. 
Mademoiselle O'Bryan, as the Sultana, Mademoiselles Gary, Perir 
SrepuHan, Ciara Wesster, and Madame Procure GiuBELEI, also 
deserve mention: nor should M. Coraut, the director of the ballet, 
be forgotten. The scenery and dresses are splendid; the view cf Cairo 
in the second act is in the best style of the Grieves. ‘ 

Der Freischutz, on Monday, exhibited the musical appointments of 
the capacious orchestra with effect, though vocally the work was ill- 
supported. A fully satisfactory performance of this charming opera is 
now becoming more and more rare: it fares as withsome of the other 
musical classics of the stage,—thought to be always ready, and pro- 
duceable at any time with slight rehearsal, they are neverso, Iu con- 
certed music the work of rehearsing is never done: the least thing 
towards a good ensemble is that every individual knows his part; effect 
being only to be insured, even with the most practised singers, by the 
result of successful previous trial, and that trial still fresh in the recol- 
lection. ‘lhe fine scena in A minor, for the tenor, two basses, and 
chorus, in the early part of the opera, lost much of its accustomed effect 
in the blending and contrast of the voices, from the want we have 
described. TEMPLETON is a bad singer, with two or three good 
notes in his voice. His style is essentially vicious: the exaggerated 
slide in taking distant intervals, the frequent false intonation, and 
want of equality and correspondence in his notes, render him, as a tenor, 
the forlorn hope of the lyric drama. GiubiLei thoroughly succeeded in 
the part of Caspar ; which he performed with spirit and sang like a mu- 
sician. He replaced with much judgment a five song usually omitted in 
the first act. Miss Romen’s voice is still extraordinary in its power and 
quality : but that is all—delicacy, beauty, feeling, the taste which informs 
passages with the charm of the genuine artist, are entirely wanting in her. 
Miss Poote has a voice of pleasing tone; but her style is hard, and she 
seemed deficient in music. The curtailment of the beautiful duet for 
these ladies, near the opening of the second act, won!d have grieved us 
extremely had it been better sung. We advise the manager to get his 
female chorus into training as soon as possible; they se’ewed upto A the 
other night with much exertion, and were often consideral!y fat. The 
music will, we hope, advance with the season. 
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Covent Garden opened on Mond: 
to the occasion, was delivered by the lessee, Mr. H. 
points, at once pleasantly and forcibly put, w« nd 
audience,—who greeted with three rounds of applause the iutimation 
that none but nefive talent was engege he new pl y Mr. Bour- 
CICAULT, called Woman, by way of giving ita taking title, met with a 
very doubtful reception; though quite as favourable as it deserved. It 
is much such another compound of theatrical ini as the 
author’s first production, London Assurance, except ious and 
romantic, and not so cleverly put together. T 
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they are not worthy to be called—the incidents, and dialogue, con- 
tinually remind one of other plays, but not at in nature; the 
natura! traits that distinguish x either distorted 
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or defaced in the process of transplantation. The materials thus co}- 
lected are thrown together in a form intended to be effective; but the 
utter want of coherence and consistency in the drama prevents their 
being so. We have a pair of sentimental lovers, who are made mise- 
rable by an Iago; and a pair of comic lovers, coarsely compounded of 
Beatrice, Benedick, and sundry others; then there is a Jew sorcerer— 
an outrageous exaggeration of Shylock—who out of pure hatred to 
Christians gratuitously deals out poisons for love-philtres, stipulating 
only to be allowed to watch their deadly effects; and his daughter, who 
is at once the agent and the frustrater of his malignant schemes. These 
persons are christened with historical names—such as Gaston de Foix, 
Giotto, Doria, and Cola; and, for the sake of the claptrap, a young 
Italian lady, in the seventeenth century, is represented reading Shak- 
spcre at Genoa, and prophesying his future fame! The scenes are plan- 
ned with an eye to stage-effect : a painter’s studio is succeeded by a car- 
nival-seene, the dance being interrupted by a religious procession ; and 
the mysterious gloom of a mayician’s cel! prepares the way for an 
Italian palace blazing with the lights of a festival. The situations, too, 
are contrived with a view to impressiveness—though most unskilfully : 
for the author, alike disregard 


ing nature and probability, deprives them 
of the very elements of dramatic power. 








A husband in disguise keeps 
an assignation made by his newly-wedded bride, and hence infers her 
guilt; though the conduct of her lively companion would alone suffice 
to convince the most conceited coxcomb that she has no part in keeping 
the appointment. Again, the Jew discovers that the girl he has poisoned 
is his own daughter, who had been saved from shipwreck when an 
infant ; but the pathos of the situation is totally destroyed through the 
obviousness of the device by which it is brought about. The most des- 
perate effort to eke out a situation, however, follows this scene: the Jew 
places his seeming dead danghter in the arms of the first person who 
enters, while he goes to find antidote to the poison; and the Iago, 
seeing this, runs out and fetches her husband, pointing to it as a crown- 
ing proof of his wife’s guilt. There are some clever turns of thought in 
the serious portion of the dialogue, and some smart retorts in the comic 
passages ; but of poetry. properly so called, we did not catch an original 
idea; and the vivacity—it does not amount to wit—is alloyed by gross- 
ness too broad for farce. The stock phraseology of the old dramatists 
may serve to gild over forced conceits or mere commonplaces; but it 
eannot conceal such palpable plagiarisms as that of Mercutio’s deserip- 
tion of Queen Mab, which Mrs, Nisperr utters, 

The acting was, at any rate, equal to the play: the author has made 
it impossible for the best performers to produce any effect in the serious 
parts. Mrs. Nispery, as the Beatrice of the piece, threw all her animal 
spirits into the part, and carried it through gayly.—though her musical 
laugh was so constantly in requisition that its mirthful chuckle became at 
last monotonous; and Warren Lacy, who is the sport of her mischievous 
coquetry, is lively after a vulgar fashion. ANDERsoN as the husband, 
and Puetps as the villain, never played with less effect, certainly; but 
the fault lay in the ineffectiveness of what they had to do—there is no 
scope for real passion, Miss Vanprnuorr as the wife took great pains ; 
but it is hard to say whether her declamatory manner or the want of 
interest in the character had most share in its failure.*  VANDENHOFF’S 
ponderous style and lugubrious tones undoubtedly contributed to make 
the Jew’s long speeches tiresome and his pathos ludicrous; but this 
would have been less apparent had the sympathies of the audience been 
at all excited. As for Miss Coorer, who personates the Jew’s daughter, 
she is littie else but a puppet in sumptuous attire. 

Woman is splendidly put upon the stage; and as a speetiicle it is 
striking. Pity so much pains and expense should have been bestowed 
on a piece that cannot live many nights. The audience, for a long time 
patient, began to give audible signs of weariness in the fourth act, when 
the interest, if there been any, should have reached its climax ; and 
at the fall of the curtair, when the manager announced the play for 
repetition, he was met by loud shouts of “No!” from the dissentients, 
who formed a very considerable minority. 

The new faree, called My Wife's Out, is a very slight affair, and 
not very laughable either. KerLey plays an amorous artist, who would 
fain make love to a female “ model” when his “ wife’s out,” but is 
prevented and exposed by his maid-servant. Mrs. Krrenry as the 
““maid” sings a lament for the sorrows of a “ servant-of-all-work,” 
and enters heartily into the joke. The best part of the fun was the 
droll figure of Krrexey, in a short blouse, mounted on a pair of steps, 
painting an Acteon, and disturbed while finishing the horns by mis- 
ings of his wife’s fidelity, and certain ominous flourishes of a French 
horn-player overhead. The Happy Man, an old Haymarket farce in 
which Power used to play, introduced Mr. Hamriron as the repre- 
sentative of Irishmen: a performer not without unction, though of a 
coarse kind, 
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The Adelphi has made an unprosperous commencement. we miss the 
striking scenic effects, powerful acting, and rich (though often coarse) 
drollery, that made this theatre so popular during YATES’s management; 
and even the quality of the dramas, bad as they often were, has deteri- 
orated. The company still includes a few performers of excellence, but 
they are not efliciently supported: the spirit of the old Adelphi, 
where is it ? 

Marie is a miserably bald and meagre version of the popular French 
melodrama that has gone the round of every theatre in London in vari- 
ous shapes; and nothing short of highly effective representation could 
compensate for its want of novelty. Mrs. Yates is the very best re- 
presentative of the Pearl of Savoy that we have seen either on the French 
or English stage, but the beauty of the “ pearl” is spoiled by the setting: 
O. Smiru, to be sure, is a real rough diamond, but the rest were any 
thing but brilliant. Lyon deserves some credit for the zeal with 
which he essayed the part of a titled debauchee; but it is quite out of 


his line. 
dly got up: the spectacle isa shabby affair, notwith- 








Ondine is also bad] 

* Tilness appears to have been a material cause. Her father has since ad- 
dressed a letter to the Morning Post, stating that his daughter “rose from a 
hed of sickness to go to the theatre on Monday evening”; but the manager’s 
reluctance to commence the season with an apology prevented a plea for indul- 
gence being offered. Miss VanpEnnorr’s efforts for four successive nights 
completely prostrated her strength, and she was unable to appear last night : 
Othello was therefore substituted for the new play. /’oman, however, is 
announced for tonight. 
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desire to approach the object at which both of us, we thought, 
were aiming. That converse has ceased ; but, evoking a different 
spirit, our political opponent has started on a new pursuit—to 
prove the Spectator to be what is called “ inthe wrong.” There is 
only one other pursuit as idle, and that is to prove one’s self “in 
the right,’"—which is not our present purpose: but we are jealous 
of any repulse in the more momentous enterprise ; and it we will still 
pursue in peace. Let us then, ina few words, explain that an in- 
consistency alleged against us, in advocating both mitigated toil 
for the people and free trade, does not exist. 

One class which suffers with peculiar severity from inordinate toil 
is that of women engaged in millinery and other employments 
suited to respectable but poor females. ‘The number of such em- 
ployments is comparatively limited; the numbcr of women who 
seek to obtain them, infinite. The consequence is, that women 
offer high premiums to employers in order to obtain a preference ; 
and the premiums which it is in their power to offer are, to do the 
work for the least possible amount of money, with the Icast trouble 
to the employer who vouchsafes the grant to toil, and in the 
shortest time. In order to make good those premiums, and also in 
order to make the scanty payment support life, women labour so 
long each day that they kill themselves; and as their numbers are 
swept off, others struggle to fill up the vacancies. ‘To pass laws for 
preventing those women from working so long—‘ short time "— 
would only set employers to find other means of doing more work 
with fewer hands, curtail the wages of the women, and auginent the 
number of the starvers. On the other hand, if the mumber of em- 
ployments were increased, if a demand for labour were greater, and 
wages proportionately improved, the women would not only be di- 
rectly benefited, but they would be less helpless, and_ therefore 
able to attain further benefits. If the number of applicants for 
such work were diminished, the results would be similar. That 
might happen in two ways—by an emigration of women, and 
by such an improvement in the condition of men as to dimi- 
nish the number of unmarried and unprotected women. Be- 
lieving that free trade would increase the demand for labour, we 
believe that it would be the real means of relieving the females we 
have been speaking of from their fatal toil. Such were the views 
we entertained in March last; and they are charged against us as 
inconsistent with opinions more recently expressed. 

The particular class in question, indeed, is removed the furthest 
of all from the “antagonist influences” to excessive toil which we 
desiderate; because the overwhelming influences—competition, 
and the hunger for bread—press so heavily as to supersede every 
other. But their trade must conform to any general custom. 
Moreover, every thing that makes existence easy diminishes the 
eagerness and competition of the labouring class for work ; as we 
see in the peasantry of the South of Europe, and in the Negroes of 
the West Indies. Free trade, in our view of it, must be ancillary 
to that condition of the workpeople which would make them less 
laborious; for it would make the necessaries of life cheaper, and 
increase the demand for labour; thus augmenting the enjoyments 
of the working man, and also putting him on an advantage with his 
employer; at once removing the terrible compulsion which now 
obliges him to work or starve, and strengthening his capacity for 
enjoyment and his free-will and choice in the quantity of work he 
would undertake. Were he no better trained, indeed, than he is 
now, for a time the effects of free trade might be only like those of 
our intermittent “ prosperity "—scarcely diminished toil, very high 
wages, and much drunken profligacy crammed into the Sabbath. 
Therefore would other “antagonist influences” still be needed. 

We resist the temptation to attack some weak points exposed by 
the eccentric economist who assails us: such, for instance, as the 
assumption that a forced rise in the price of labour would place all 
producers on an cquality—as if labour were in itself a uniform 
thing; while “labour,” that is human labour, may be evaded 
by the resort to machinery. Our purpose is answered. It was 
not to show that we were “right”—a very small matter—but that 
the advocacy of free trade and the advocacy of diminished toil, 
however debateable in themselves, are not incompatible. If they 
were, indeed, we should tremble at the host arrayed against the 
effort to give the workers greater ease. We should fear that the 
evils which we have studied, not in books, but in their daily opera- 
tion, where they show most naked, would be hopeless of alleviation 
for a weary time. But it is not so. As to the expediency of free 
trade, those may differ who are still free to cobperate for something 
higher than free trade; though we believe it to be one means to 
that higher end. 

LORD BROUGHAM: THE ORATOR’S DESTINY. 
Lorp Brovenam’s pamphlet, nominally on the important subject 
of Law Reform but really on the curious subject of Himself, has set 
all tongues and pens in motion against him. An impression seems 
prevalent that he has at last “ put himself down for good.” May 
be so; but it is not a necessary consequence. The truth is, that 
not a year has passed since the commencement of Brovcuam's 
career in which he has not given his enemies a handle for pre- 
dicting that he had “put himself down”; and no sooner was the 
assertion made than he blazed out upon them more vigorous, more 
powerful, more splendid than ever. 

The secret of this alternate brightness and obscuration of his star 
is that he is az orator, and an orator only. ‘The orator is a thing 
mid-way between the poet and the actor. He has something of 
the poet’s imagination. But in the poet, the imagination is per- 


fect, and, sufficing for his enjoyment, leaves him content with in- 
action: in the orator, it is imperfect, and he requires to supply the 











defect by trying to mould the external world into something like 


what his dim imaginings shadow forth. He has a strong desire 
to set everybody in motion and shape the world to his own 
liking. And, combined with this desire, he has the actor’s 
craving for personation and immediate applause. It is this 
which precipitates him into public life: it is this that at once 
lends him his power to impel the public to action and de- 
prives hin of the greater power of persevering consistent ac- 
tion. Ue must have applause—he must feel that he is the 
centre to which all eyes are turned—or he is miserable. He 
wills what is good, but he wills also that it shall be acknowledged 
to be good cf Ais working ; and this communicates to all his efforts 
a narrow and incessant regard to self, and a fretful jealousy of the 
claims of others to notice. Again, the predominance of passion 
and temperament over reason in the composition of the orator ex- 
poses him to gross errors in the choice of his instruments. In this 
country a public man must work by or with a party ; and the orator 
chooses his party as the lover chooscs his mistress, under the de- 
lusive influence of passion. He sees in the party, not its real 
character, but the imaginings that engross his own mind. His 
estimate of it must of necessity vary with his moods; and these 
moods vary according as it lends itself to his views or thwarts and 
opposes them. ‘The same course which makes him fly off and 
denounce a party now, may make him readopt and praise it to- 
morrow. THe deals with abstract principles as capriciously as with 
men; for he takes them up not by a process of reasoning, but as 
they suit his taste. And the vacillation in his feelings and opinions 
is rendered more flagrant by his intense expression of them. 

The whole career of Lord Brovcuam is an illustration of the 
abstract character of the orator. The craving for applause—the 
necessity for a wide theatre—drew him from Edinburgh, in which 
most of his young associates and rivals were contented to remain ; 
or rather, his daring and dashing temperament forced him from 
that narrow sphere, in which his eccentric movements were con- 
tinually running foul of some minikin dignity, and raising storms, 
making the place too hot to hold him. Arrived in the Metropolis, 
he did not, like his more staid contemporary Francis Horner, 
cultivate assiduously the good opinion of the circle in and through 
which he was introduced to the public, but sought everywhere new 
alliances—the Reformers of the Miri and Bentuam school—the 
Anti-Slavery Associations—the patrons of Josern Lancaster and 
his Educational schemes. The popular and oratorical power which 
he brought to bear upon every theme he took up, commanded the 
respect and deference of all classes with which he codperated ; but, 
from his anxiety to lose the support of none by giving himself up 
entirely to any one of them, he was in turn offending them all. 
He belonged to none of the heterogeneous sections of the chaotic 
body of Opposition to the Government which then pervaded the 
country—he was in himself an additional and independent element 
of the chaos. Ilis power was felt and acknowledged by all; -but it 
was also felt that he belonged to no party but Henry Brovauawm’s. 
Hence the distrust, and occasional bursts of spite to which he him- 
self lent weapons; for, if the strength of his oratorical phraseology 
seemed to identify him with the views of any party with which 
he was codperating for the moment, more than strict truth war- 
ranted, the equally excessive force of his expressions of repudiation 
at some subsequent period was sure to lay him open to the charge 
of gross inconsistency. 

The inconsistency, the misjudging and personal character of his 
ambition, upon which his detracters now fasten with such gloating 
delight, has been a charge against him since timid and decorous 
citizens were startled by the article in the Edinburgh on the 
Spanish rising in 1808—since his signature attached to the 
Westminster political confession of faith was shaken over his head 
on the hustings in Covent Garden—since the mutterings about his 
jealous and artitrary efforts to engross the exclusive guidance of 
Queen Carouine. But the temperament in which those vices or 
failings of his nature had their origin was also the source of his 
grandest and most honourable achievements. To his passionate 
and impulsive character, which rushed on when others stood count- 
ing up difficulties, and to his ambition of distinction at what- 
ever cost, the public owed his great battle for the overthrow of the 
Orders in Council—the fierce energy displayed in the forensic 
controversy with the Durham clergy—the gigantic power and re- 
source developed on the trial of Queen CaroLtine—the contagious 
enthusiasm with which the word was given in the Edinburgh 
Review to “let slip the dogs of war” at the commencement of the 
first Reform Bill session. ‘To these may be added his more con- 
tinuous but not less splendid advocacy of the cause of the Negro 
and of Popular Education. In all social revolutions, general or 
partial, there is a moment when the orator, and the orator alone, 
can give the impulsion—the stage at which principles pass from 
mere abstractions into operative rules of conduct—the time when 
men want a new set of professions put in their mouths, which they 
have not the organ of language sufficiently developed to invent or 
arrange for themselves. Whenever throughout the long career 
of Henry Brovcnam the public mind has reached this stage, 
almost without any exception he has been the orator upon whom 
has devolved the task of accomplishing the transition. 

Whatever his contemporaries may think or say of his present po- 
sition, the future historian will find it impossible to write the English 
history of the last thirty years without a constant recurring mention 
of the name of Hryry Brovanam. The name will force itself 
into his page; proving, how active, influential, and all-pervading 
an agent its owner was in the political changes of his time. The 
philosophical historian will judge this agent not by the narrow 
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standard of sectarian dogmas. Ile will look upon Heyry BrouGnham 
as an elementary power—a thing of impulse, which can no more be 
fairly estimated by reference to prudential or moral rules than 
the winds or the waves. Ile must be judged in the same dis- 
passionate mood as a creature of the poet's art; he must be liked 
or loathed according as he has dene good or ill to society. In the 
former point of view, it is hard to say whether the brightness of his 
really praiseworthy actions, or the elvish waywardness of his more 
questionable conduct, will lend most of interest to his irregular 
course: and in the latter, it must be admitted that his excellences 
have materially benefited his country, while his failings and foibles 
have chiefly injured himself. : 

The intense vitality of Brovawam, and cat-like faculty of 
lighting on his feet, have hitherto enabled him to right himself 
with marvellous celerity. But this cannot last for ever. A time 
must come when the tree will lie as it falls. Perhaps—though 
this were an event to be noted with sorrow, rather than with 
the mean triumph of spiteful and factious enemies—there are 
symptoms of that time being near at hand. It strikes us, there 
is a strong resemblance between Lord Brovcuam’s present po- 
sition and that of Burke, (who, if a more original and power- 
ful thinker, was a less ready and effective orator,) at the close of 
his public life. Indeed, there is a curious parallelism in much of 
the career of these two extraordinary men. Burke, like Brova- 
HAM,. Was sensitively jealous in his personality: a never-failing 
theme in his later writings is the vindication and glorification of his 
own political achicvements. Burkes, like Brovauam, under the 
influence of imagination and passion, for the best years of his life 
“to party gave up what was meant for mankind” ; and, like Broue- 
HAM, his emancipation from the bonds of party was less from con- 
viction than personal pique. Burke, like Brovucuam, found him- 
self, at the close of his career, in relations of estrangement from 
or actual hostility to the party of which he had been for the greater 
part of his life the chief ornament, and in alliance with those politi- 
cians against whom he had waged unrelenting war. In both in- 
stances, cause had been given for the estrangement of the old asso- 
ciates: ifthe Burke and Broucuam of advanced years have painted 
their old friends in colours unduly dark, they had formerly painted 
them too much en beau. ‘The latter exaggeration was the natural 
reaction of the first: it was the consequence of imaginative tem- 
peraments persuading themselves they had aught in common with 
the extremes of commonplace and self-seeking politicians. The 
position of these eminent men at the close of their career, though 
easily explained, is not the less sadly paradoxical: the friendly 
associations of a lifetime rudely wrenched asunder at a period 
when no new ones can be contracted—the courtesy of new friends 
substituted for the cordiality of old! Such is the fate of the 
orator of a party. In every party there are two essential ingre- 
dients— wealth or station, and intellect. Men of wealth or station 
are always jealous of their intellectual associates. Of the latter, 
those who, with or without the powers of oratory, possess the 
faculties of the statesman, or even the immeasurably lower talent 
for successful intrigue, contrive to keep their ground. But the 
mere orator—the creature of impulse—when with his novelty great 
part of his power of pleasing has faded, is coldly cast aside; and 
the very peculiarities which rendered him useful make this the more 
easy todo. ‘ Lorsqu’ on a avalé le jus on jette l’orange.” 





TITLES. 

“ Faminrarity breeds contempt” is true only of base people or 
base things. Familiarity with nature breeds nothing but reverence 
in the natural philosopher ; and things accounted lowly, on more 
familiar scrutiny, suffer a change “ into something rich and strange.” 
The vulgar cannot, indeed, comprehend all such conversions ; and 
the sculptor’s maid-servant may dust the Phidian Jupiter every 
day and think it nothing but ‘an ugly old Jew.” On the other 
hand, with things imposing while strange, if paltry in themselves, 
familiarity does breed contempt : unmeaning forms and ceremonies 
are of this category ; also titles. Barbarians are fond of them, and 
so are we; but the odd thing with us is, that we pay very little 
regard to their meaning. We call persons dukes, for instance,— 
which means leaders; and Wexurncron and NewcasTLe are 
equally * Dukes.” Lord Bacon and Lord Movwnrcasuet, the 
Duke of Ormonpe and the Marquis of ‘TownsuenD, are equally 
called “‘ Peers.” We do not call all leaders Dukes—Peret, Cos- 
DEN, and Q'Connect are not Dukes. Places sometimes have 
titles, and there is the same divorce of substantial ideas from 
words: in Spain there has just been a new creation—Seville is 
“‘ unconquered,” Saragossa “ heroic,” Grenada “ magnanimous,” 
Malaga “ fearless.” One would suppose by the new map that Spain 
had an inordinate share of patriotic virtues. London and Paris 
have no special titles, though they have several other things. By 
an odd freak, some titles become privative: people think it dero- 
gatory to be called “ Mr.”; for though many a man is a master, or 
as we pronounce it “ mister,” and no one is “ shield-bearer,” yet 
is there a prevalent ambition to be written down “ esquire.” Ken- 
sington is quite agitated just now on the subject: some Magis- 
trates have decided that Commissioners of Land-tax are not 
legally “ esquires”: one who used to be called ‘ coach-master,” 
which he is, wished to be called “shield-bearer,” which he is 
not; though all polite people will call him so, except Magis- 
trates in Petit-Sessions. A Captain of Volunteers thought him- 
self an “esquire,” whereas he is pronounced to be a “ gentleman "’; 
which must be very mortifying—almost as bad as being called 
“ good man.” 


Cui bono ? where is the use of it all? The use of a title is a 
short way of calling to mind certain facts typified by the title. In 
some cases the memento may be advantageous—as where the title 
has a practical meaning. Thus, the soldier who addresses his offi- 
cer by a title calls to mind his duty as part of a system of subordi- 
nation on which the efficiency of a soldiery depends. But where 
is the use, in private society, of predicating the officer’s military 
station when you ask him to take wine with you? Why, when 
you ask another if he will take sugar in his tea, recognize the fact 
that he sits and votes in one House of Parliament, may see the 
Queen when he likes, and so forth, by calling him “Lord”: and 
you say “my Lord,” when he isn’t your Lord? What is the good 
of that ? 

There may be a mischief in titles: those who possess the forms 


| of esteem and the counterfeits of respectable qualities may be con- 
tent to go without the realities. Such is the case with most forms. 


Where we come to that which is really good and great, titles are re- 
jected as worthless and impertinent: titles will not cling to Hampr- 
pEN, Howarp, or Suaksrere; lovers use not titles; and they in- 
trude but timidly into the sacred domestic circle. 





NEGLECTED EVILS. 
ENGLISHMEN are apt to believe that they are remarkable for a nice 
sense of rectitude, which should challenge the admiration of the 
world ; but a little self-examination would show that the spirit of 
pride rather than the spirit of justice is at the bottom of our na- 
tional * respectability.” Where a matter has no claim to attention 
beyond that which it possesses as a mere question of right and 
wrong, it has scarcely the chance even of momentary consideration. 
It is not for right or wrong in the abstract that the people, as a 
people, care; but if one portion of them can promote justice by 
convicting another portion of error, there is then some pleasure to 
be gained, since the sentiment of sclf-exaltation is at once vividly 
awakened. We get good out of this, for there can be no doubt 
that it leads to many results analogous to those which would spring 
from the nobler impulses of conscience; but for all that, we must 
not deceive ourselves that conscience has much to do with it. 

Take any public wrong—let it be one incapable of palliation or 
denial ; and should it admit of no party contest, parochial, sectarian, 
civic, or political, mark how tamely it will be scanned. The divine 
who would rail by the hour at some incomprehensible doctrine from 








a neighbouring pulpit, the citizen who would move heaven and earth 
| to expose the delinquency of a rival Alderman, the politician who 
spends sleepless nights in contemplating the awful results depend- 
ing on the election of Whig or Tory for Little Pedlington, can find 
no leisure to raise a word for its correction. Each is wise in his ge- 
neration, and knows full well that it would not repay him to meddle 
| with it. Let him awaken the uncharitable damon of party—let 
him call pride, vanity, and contention into play, and point out where 
their triumph may be achieved—-and forthwith hundreds of followers 
will exalt him as their champion: but in a calm appeal on some 
glaring evil, the correction of which is matter of universal import, 
and is incapable therefore of involving the humiliation of others, 
let him hope to gain nothing but sad experience of the feeble aid 
which public justice receives from the simple workings of the public 
conscience. 

At all periods this may be illustrated, and the present moment 
furnishes its amount of proof. Two instances are now before us, 
involving far higher principles than aught which ordinarily gives 
| food for popular excitement; but they are unconnected with 
party feeling, and are consequently disregarded. ‘The case of 
Lieutenant Munro, aided and comforted by the military power 
in his avoidance of the laws to which he has rendered himself 
amenable, could not have occurred among a people characterized 
by a sincere desire to uphold the dignity of justice, without at 
once finding its remedy in a spontaneous manifestation of public 
censure; a case aggravated, it must be remembered, by the fact 
that the offender is not flying from a hasty and prejudiced multi- 
| tude, but from those who have already shown a disposition to exer- 
cise sufficient generosity. The second illustration may be found in 
the circumstances of Ricuarp Dapp. This unhappy youth is 
stated to have been secured in France; and a paragraph is going 
the rounds of the papers putting forth a hope that he may be 
allowed to remain in the Lunatic Hospital to which he has properly 
been taken. The wish is one that does credit to all; but can 
we forget that, under the law recently defined by the Judges and 
hailed with applause, it is impossible that this afflicted being, 
if brought to this country, can escape the “ expiation” of his mad- 
ness on the scaffold? If it can be shown that he had sufficient 
sense to be aware that he was “acting contrary to law,” he is to 
be held responsible; and that this knowledge can be shown, the 
fact of his manifesting some degree of intelligence up to the latest 
moment preceding his offence, the previous attainment of a pass- 
port, and the well-conducted flight, leave no room to doubt. 
There can be little question that if he is brought here the law will 
be evaded, as in a recent case at Hertford: but would a people in 
whom the feeling of conscientiousness is predominant permit such 
a law to exist upon their statute-books, to be turned by party 
feeling (as if expounded in time it would assuredly have been 
turned in M‘NauGuren’s case) upon the first lunatic who, instead 
of selecting a relative, may wreak upon some public man—by far 
the most probable oceurrence—revenge for his imaginary wrongs ? 

Let Englishmen, before they plume themselves upon the national 
sense of right, contrast the complacent torpor with which they view 








these things with their ardour on every point that can minister to 
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a personal triumph. If fifty votes at the approaching City election 
were dependent upon the surrender of Lieutenant Munro, or upon 
the amendment of the law as to criminal lunatics, the Home Secre- 
tary would soon find it necessary to purchase relief from clamour 
by pledging himself to perform all that justice could demand. 





TEETOTALISM A PLEBEIAN VIRTUE. 

Arg, so it is. For although Lord Sranunorr and other distin- 
guished persons are used as decoy-birds to lure humbler flocks, the 
mass of Teetotallers are plebeian. Moreover, they are especially 
exhorted to the virtue at the very time that others celebrate the 
opposite amenity. At Mullaghmast, Mr. O’Connetr asked out of 
doors, ‘“‘ Have I any Tectotallers here?” but he did not ask it at 
the dinner. Perhaps, because he did not expect to find them; 
which seems likely enough. ‘Thirteen toasts are specified: now, 
allowing a bumper to each toast—“ no daylight and no heeltaps "— 
that made a clear bottle apiece after dinner, to take no account of 
insidious pledges at dinner. Were all these convivialists Teeto- 
tallers in disguise ? was there a wholesale resort to the decanter of 
toast-and-water, as a polite evasion? If so, why prolong the dis- 
tasteful and tedious form? But it is incredible: vinous enthu- 
siasm and eloquence are not so easily simulated. What then is 
the ground of the distinction ? It must be in the difference of the | 
liquors—it is desirable for whisky-drinkers to be Tectotallers, but | 
not for wine-drinkers. Or is it that whisky-drinkers will forego 
their scanty indulgence, but that wine-drinkers would revolt from 
Repeal annexed to total abstinence? So, Milesian O’Conneun 
sticks to a truly Saxon alliance with the bottle. 





ACCELERATION OF THE INDIAN MAIL. 

In proportion to the growing importance of our Indian empire and 
Eastern trade, the desire of more frequent and speedy intercourse with 
India increases. At present a general “pressure from without” is 
brought to bear upon the Government aud East India Company by the 
mercantile interesis, joined by that numerous portion of the public who 
have friends and connexions in the civil or military service. Meetings | 
have been held in the City, and in Glasgow, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and | 
other towns, to demand the aceeleration of the Indian mail; and but one 
opinion prevails as to the practicability of a considerable saving in time, 
and of its advantages, political, commercial, and private. ‘he mest 
active parties in getting up the steam on the present occasion are, very 
naturally, the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company ; 
who have at present the contract for the conveyance of the mails to the 
Mediterranean, and have built two large and expensive vessels, the 
Hindostan and Bentinck, to carry out the communieation between Suez, 
Madras, and Caleutta,—which, without Government contracts or pe- | 
cuniary assistance in some way or other, are not likely to prove a very 
profitable speculation. It is stated boldly, that a saving of 30,0C0/. 
per annum in money, and a month in time at both ends of the line, will 
accrue to the public by the acceptance of some offer (what, does not very 
clearly appear,) which this Company has made to the Government for 
the conveyance of the Indian mails ; and a good deal of indignant elo- 
quence and editorial declamation has been hurled at the heads of the 
Court of Directors, assumed to be the ouly obstacles. 

Now it is but fair to say, that on looking back at the rise and 
progress of steam-navigation to India, as described in documents 
now before us, we find that the East India Company have sup- 
ported it very liberally, both in trying experiments at their own 
cost, and in encouraging others to do so by grants of money, or by 
patronizing improvements in the construction of marine engines and 
steam-vessels. So far back as 1823, the Company offered a reward of 
20,000/. to the first steam-vessel that should make the passage to Cal- | 
cutta in a given time; and though the Enterprise, in 1825, did not fulfil 
all the conditions, they rewarded her spirited owners with a part of the 
premium, and purchased her into the service, at a price which, we 
understand, left a handsome profit on the speculation. ‘The commander 
of that vessel has ever since been high in their employ, and is now | 
Comptroller of Steam-vessels in Calcutta. In March 1830, they made 
the first step in oceanic steam-navigation, by sending the Hugh Lindsay | 
from Bombay to Suez; and so much were they in advance of public 
opinion then, that only one passenger would venture in the ship. It is 
also worthy ofremark, that this was before any steam-communication wa 
established between this country and the Mediterranean or Peninsula. 
In 1831, the Company introduced iron steam-vessels on the Ganges; 
being the first among our public bodies to see the great advantages such 
vessels possess for river-uavigation, In 1834, a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons declared their opinion, “ that steam-navigation 
between Bombay and Suez, having in five successive seasons been brought 
to the test of experiment, (the expense of which has been borne by the 
Indian Government erclusively,) the practicability of an expeditious com- 
munication by that line during the North-east monsoon has been esta- | 
blished.” The Committee recommended, that measures should imme- 
diately be taken for the regular establishment of steam-communication 
with India vid the Red Sea; the nett charge of the establishment to be 
divided equally between the Government and the East India Company. | 
In pursuance of that recommendation, the Court of Directors prepared to 
build two suitable vessels for the service: but their ideas as to power 
and size were so far in advance of the Government then existing, that 
it was not until 1836 that they got permission from the Board of Contro! 
to proceed with the work. As soon as that was obtained, they con- 
structed the Berenice and Atalanta, two of the finest vessels of that day, 
and with them made the second great step in ocean steam-navigation,— 
namely, a voyage between Great Britain and India under steam alone. 
And it is to be remarked that this was undertaken and accomplished 
against the opinion of the Admiralty; who at that time believed, with 
Dr. Larpver, that it was impossible to steam a greater distance than 
2,060 miles. In these voyages, the Atalanta made in one continuous 
run 2,355, and the Berenice 2,700 nautical miles. The great impetus 
that the successful result of these voyages gave to Atlantic steam-navi- 
gation is sufficiently obvious. But it was not until the month of June 
1837 that the arrangement with the Government and East India Com- 











| of steam-navization in the Indian Ocean. 
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pany was finally completed on the basis recommended by the Select 
Committee of 1834: not, we are informed, from any fault of the 
East India Company, who had been always ready to carry out 
their part of the communication, but solely from the delays of the Im- 
perial Government. A fourth steam-vessel being required to carry out 
the arrangement for a monthly mail between Bombay and Suez, the 
Court of Directors purchased the vessel of the greatest power and capa- 
city then in existence, and despatched her immediately to her station; 
taking the opportunity of trying the interesting experiment (declared 
impossible by nautical men) of steaming in a direct course against the 
South-east trade-wind from the Line to the Cape, and ealling at St, 
Helena; which was successfully accomplished. In 1839, the East 


India Company constructed an entirely new class of steam-vessels, of 


iron, heavily armed, and adapted for river and sea navigation. This 
experiment has met with the success its bolduess merited; and the ap- 
pearance of the Nemesis, Phlegethon, Ariadne, Medusa, Pluto, and 
Proserpine, in the China seas, marked a new era in combined military 
and naval operations. In 1840, when the success of Cunarp’s line of 
Atlantic steam-vesscels attracted general attention, the Court of Directors 
built the Memnon and Akbar, both of the same size and power as the 
Halifax mail-packets; the latter, indeed, constructed by the same con- 
tractor, in the Clyde. In 1842, they granted a bonus of 100,000/ to 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, on condi- 
tion that they made six voyages per annum between Suez and Cal- 
cutta for five years. 

From this resumé of what we may call the steam history of the East 
India Company, it would appear that there has not hitherto been any in- 
disposition on their part to encourage steam-navigation ; on the contrary, 
from its commencement, they have been consistent and liberal patrons, 
and always in advance of the Imperial Government. We can conceive 
the Court of Directors to be actuated by more weighty reasons than any 
yet stated, in their repugnance to delegate the conveyance of the mails 
to any joint-stock company of speculators, however respectable the in- 
dividual members of it maj They are held answerable by the pub- 
lic for the good government of India; a quick and regular communica- 
tion with their dominions is of essential importauce to them; they have 
at great outlay formed a steam-murine, toinsure regularity and despatch 
in the conveyance of the mails; and it is likely that they will scrati- 
nize closely the pretensions of any parties who, with much fewer advan- 
tages than they themselves possess, proffer to do the work now done in 
less time and for less money. They will naturally inquire how the 
mail-contract system introduced by the Jate Government has worked in 
the Western world, before handing over the navigation of the Indian 
seas to a joint-stock company. ‘The North American packets are ge- 
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| nerally adduced to prove the advantages which the public derive from 


the conveyance of the mails by contracts; and we freely acknowledge 
the regularity and speed which have distinguished them: but the pre- 
sent is very far from being the original contract—which was, to convey 
twenty-four mails per annum to and from Halifax and Boston, for 
60,0001: the Government now:pay 80,0001 per annum for twenty 
mails per annum, which, consi ng that fi winter voyages are 
done away with, is equivalent to 40,6001. a year over the original contract, 
or 66 % per cent advance. The Royal West India Mail Company con- 
tracted for 240,000/, a year to perform some 700,000 miles per anuum : the 
payment remains a fixed quantity, but the mileage is reduced to less than 
one-half the original contract. ‘The Peninsular and Oriental Company 
have also had their work dimizished several thousand miles per annum, 
by doing away with the Tonian mail. The Government, however un- 
willing, is obliged to submit tc these demands for reduction of work, be- 


Be 
cause they have no steam-vessels able to cross the Atlantic; and all pri- 
































| vate enterprise in steam-navigation has been destroyed by the contract 


What guarantee can the Directors of the East India Company 
. same position, if they sur- 
nds of a private co 
; whenever opportunity 


system. 
procure, that they will not be placed in th 
render the conveyance of the mails into the h: 
who are bound to advance their own inter 
offers? 

But the mails must be accelerated; and there is no doubt they can be, 
without making their conveyance the foundation for a private monopoly 
Let the Government put on 
a fast steam-vessel to run direct between Marseilles and Alexandria, 
avoiding Malta; and let them despatch a mail en the 15th of each 
month, giving up the postage collected to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s vessels, or to any other private steam-vessels that may con- 
tract to convey them at stated times e rast India Company 
keep the Bombay mail ia their own hands: the public will then reap 
the benefit of private competition with the Gos neut, and at the same 

is hitherto attended 
iny. 
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time have the assurance of that punctuality whic 
the conveyance of the mail by the East India Cor 






GLEANINGS. 

One of the most promising series of papers that we have met with in any 
magazine is that in Béeekwood’s this month, the “ Travels of Kerim Khan.” 
The Khan is a Mussulman gentleman of consideration, a native of Hindustan, 
who recently visited England, apparently through curiosity. A genuine Hin- 

nda firm Mahometan, he is nevertheles 











33 candid, acute, observing, 
oyances which he encountered 
in wanderiag so far from home; and he made his way inal 
people. He wrote a narrative of his travels in Oorda, the polished dialcet of 
Hindustani; and of that unpublished manuscript the writer in Blackwood 
gives something between a review and an account. It is exceedingly interest- 
ing. Sometimes the interest lies in the very oldness of ideas to us and in the 
oddness of their novelty to the traveller; as where he remarks that the pole- 
star was no longer visible when the ship passed the Equator—“ a proof of the 
ich I was glad to have an opportunity of seeing.” That 
gle proof was no doubt the seed of many another conviction in the intelligent 
Mussulman’s mind. He visits St. Helena, which gives occasion to a capital 
condensed sketch of Napoleon’s career—“ ‘This celebrated personage was a 
native of Corsica; and enjoying a fortunate horoscope, he entered the French 
army, and speedily rose to the rank of General; and afterwards, with the con- 
sent of the people and the soldiery, made himself Emperer. After this he con- 
several kingdoms, and the fame of his prowess and his victories filled all 
lurepean world, When he invaded Russia, he defeated the Muscovites in 
several great battles, and took their capital; bat, in consequence of the in- 
tensity of the cold, several thousands of his army, both men and horses, perished 
miserably. The catastrephe obliged him to return to France, where he under- 
took the conquest of another country. At this time George the Third reigned 
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England; and having collected all the disposable forces of his kingdom, ap- 
poten: ig oie Wellington (the same General who was employed in the war 
clan Tippoo Sultan in Mysore) to command them, and sent him to combat 
the French Emperor. He entered Spain, and forced the Emperor's brother 


Yusuf, (Joseph.) who was King of that country, to fly—till after a variety of 


battles and incidents, too numerous to particularize, the two hostile armics met 
at a place called by the English Waterloo, where a bloody battle was fought, 
as famous as that of Pashan between Sohrab and the hero Rustan, and Napo- 
Jeon was overthrown and made prisoner. He was then sent, thongs in a 
manner suitable to his rank, to this island of St. Helena ; where, sfler a few 
years, he finished his earthly career. His tomb is much visited by all who 
touch at the island, and has become a durgah (shrine) for innumerable visiters 
from Europe. There are persons appointed to take care of it, who give to 
strangers, In consideration of a small present, the leaves and flowers of the 
trees which grow round the tomb. No other Emperor of the Europeans was 
ever so honoured as to have had his tomb made a shrine and place of pilgrim- 
age : nor was cver one so great a Conqueror, or so Tenowncd for his valour and 





it APE ae 
ieee ieheo’s ignorance of English brought him into some ludicrous difficulties 
on his first residence in London. By some accident, he was left, w ith sing 
companion in the person ofa countryman, but without interpreter, in lodg 
near Cornhill. “As I could neither ask for any thing nor answer any ques- 
tion put to me, I passed the whole night without a morsel of food or a drop of 
water: till in the morning, feeling hungry, I requested my companion to go to 
some bazar and buy some fruit. He replied, that it would be impossible for 
him either to find his way to a bazar through the crowds of people or to find 
his way back again, as all the houses were so much alike. I then told him to 
go straight on in the street we were in, turning neither to the right nor the 
left, till he met with some shop where we might get what we wanted : and, in 
order to direct him to the place on his return, [ ed to lean half out of the 
window, so that he could not fail to see me. No sooner, however, did he sally 
forth, than the people, men, women, and children, began to stare at him on all 
sides, as if he had dropped from the moon; some stopped and gazed, and num- 
bers followed him as if he had been a criminal abou 
Nor was I ina more enviable position; the people soon e 
with my head and shoulders out of the window; and ina fe a mob 
had collected opposite the door. What wasI todo? If I withdrew myself, 
my friend on returning would have no mark to find the house, while if 1 re- 
mained where I was, the curiosity of the crowd would tainly increase. I 
kept my post, however, while cvery one that passed stopped and ga ed like the 
rest, till there was actually no room for vehicles to pass; and in this unpleasant 
situation I remained fully an hour, when, seeing my friend retur: 
down and opened the door for him. He told me he had gone st : 
he came to a fruit-shop, at the corner of another street, when he went in, and 
laying two shillings on the counter, said in Oordu, ‘ Give me some fruit. 
The shopwan, not understanding him, spoke to him in English; to whic h he 
replied again in Oordu, ‘1 want some fruit! pointing at the same time to the 
money, to signify that he wanted two shillings’ worth of fruit. The man, how- 
ever, continued confounded ; and my friend at last, not knowing of what sort 
the fruits were, whether sour or sweet, bitter or otherwise, ventured, after 
much hesitation and fruitless attempts to communicate with the shopm: 
signs and gestures, to take up four apples, and then made his retrs 
best manner he could, fullowed, as before, by the rabble. I at 
climpse of him, as I have mentioned, and let him in; and we sat down to- 
sether, and breakfasted on these four apples, my friend taking two of them 
and I the others.” 

«“ The ditliculties of the Khan, from his ignorance of the langua 
Moslem scruples at partaking of food not dressed by his own people, v 
yet, however, at au end. For though, on returning to his lodging in the even- 
ing, he found that his friend bad succeeded in procuring from the ship a dish 
of kichiri, (an Indian mess, composed of rice and ghee, or clarified butter, ) his 
inability to communicate with his landlady still cecusioncd him considerable 
perplexity. ‘ Having ventured to take some pickles, which I saw on the s 
board, and finding them palatable, I sent for the landlady, and tried to exp 
to her by signs, pointing to the bottles, that I wanted something like w 
contained. Alas for my ignorance! she thought I wished them t 
of the room, and so walked off with them, leaving mein the utmost 
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ment. How was I to get it back again? it was the only thing 1 had to relish 
my kichiri. 1 had, therefore, recourse to this expedient—I got an apple and 
pared it, putting the parings in a bottle with water; and showing this to the 


ens, that I wanted something like it to cat with my 
a great deal, from 
x: but five minutes 


landlady, intimated, by 
rice. She asked many questions in English, and talked 
which I inferred that she had at last discovered my meat 
had hardly elapsed when she reappeared, bearing in her hand a bottle of water, 
filled with apple-parings cut in the nicest manner imaginable! This she 
placed on the table in the most respectful manner, and then retired ! 
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“One who has a good Memory” continues, in Frase? 
Reminiscences of Louis Philippe; the period of the paper for October bei 
that in which the Prince bore the title of Duke of Orleans. 
Queen Victoria 1 once the guest of her father—* Little did he think when 
proscribed hy France and Spain, and nearly the whole of Europe, and after 
having repaired to the Bahama Islands, and passed over to Halitax, fin Nova 
Scotia, ] where he was received by the Duke of Kent, the father of our beloved 
Victoria, that forty-three years afterwards he should receive at tue old Nor- 
mandy family chateau of his race the daughter of that same Duke, who is now 
the Queen of England. And little did he imagine, when her father showed to 
him so much of honest politencss and unaffected sympathy in the North 
American Provinces, that he have it in his power at a future period to 
return all the kindness and attention d self and his brothers, by 
greeting, in his best, most hospitable, and regal manner, the Queen of England 
and the eldest daughter of that Duke of Kent. Such are the chances and 
changes of this varicd world !” 

During his travels in Am 
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severing and admirable man Mr. A. Baring, wl 
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has effected the treaty between Great Britain and 
name. Little did the exiled Duke then think, whils 
of the endurances he had had to submit to during ! 
journey, that at some future peried he, the young exil ] 
French; and that during his reign Lord Ashburton would be 
British Govern» ent to terminate differences with America whi 
existed more than a quarter of acentury. Unintimidated by Mr. Baring’s 
scriptions, faithful and correct as they were, the Duke aud his companions 
cended the Seneca Lake, proceeded to Tioga Point ; and during the! 
five miles of their journey each carried on his back his own baggage. 
_ In his European wanderings, the Duke of Orleans found himself at Chris- 
tana, a place with which is connected one of the most agreeable anecdotes of 
is life. “Phe late M. Monod senior, an enlightened Frenc! as 
tor, whose urbar Christian gentleness | 

would do well to imitate, was residing at that period in the N f 
Educated by Madame de Genlis to respect and honour the characters of all 
truly good men, the young Duke soon learned to estimate the merits of M. 
Monod ; and although he did not make himself known to that good man, he 
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The late host of 








discovered in Lim exalted rank, perfect manners, and a virtuous mind. Their 
conversation often turned to the subject of France, and the progress of De- 
mocracy in that country; and on one occasion Mr. Monod introduced the 
character and conduct of the Duke of Orleans on the tapis. With that 
Christian moderation which distinguished the conduct and life of M. Monod 
senior, he observed—‘ I have been accustomed to hear much that is discusting 
and revolting of the late Duke of Orleans; but I cannot help thinking that he 
must have had some virtues mixed up with his evil propensities, for no reckless 
or worthless man could have taken so much pains with the education of his 
children, His eldest son, I have been assured, is the model of filial affection as 
well as of all the virtues.’ The Duke felt his cheeks suffused with blushes and 
M. Monod perceived it. ‘Do you kzow him, then?’ asked M. Monod, < Yea I 
do, a little,’ replied the Duke ; ‘and I think you have somewhat exaggerated 
his praises.’ % 

“The next time the venerable Protestant pastor saw the Duke of Orleans 
was in his own palace at the Palais Royal! M. Monod was at the head of the 
Protestant Consistory of Paris, and was visiting the illustrious Prince to con- 
gratulate him on his return to his native country. When the ceremony was 
over, the Duke called M. Monod aside, and asked, ‘how long it was since he 
had quitted Christiana?’ ‘Oh! many years,’ replied the excellent man: ‘it 
is very kind of your Royal Highness to remember that 1 wasever an inhabitant 
of that city.’ * It is more, then, M. Monod than you remember of me! * Was 
your Royal Highness, then, ever an inhabitant of Christiana?’ asked the 
astonished pastor.” ‘Do you remember M. Corby—the young Corby?’ in- 
quired the Duke. ‘ Most certainly Ido; and I have frequently sought for some 
intelligence with regard to him, but could procure none.’ “Then I was M. 
Corby,’ replied the Duke: and the rest of the conversation can be easily 
imagined. To the hour of his death, the Duke was much attached to the 
admirable M. Moned ; and some of Lonis Philippe’s affection for Protestant 
families, Protestant communities, and the Protestant clergy, can unquestion-~ 
ably be traced to the influence exercised by that gentleman over the mind of 
his Christian young friend.” 

At an agricultural mecting in France lately, the Bishop of Bordeaux told 
an original ancedote of Bonaparte; who must henceforth be classed among the 
ecclesiastical authorities. Indeed, the Corsican had a fancy for being reckoned 
among divine authorities with all persuasions. “Napoleon one day, being 
surrounded by his staff and all his most devoted companions in arms, was asked 
what had been the finest day of his life; and, as he was silent, some said it 
was the day of Austerlitz, others that of the Pyramids. At last, pressed by 
questions, he answered, ‘It was the day of my first communion.’ This answer 
was received with a smile. One of the Generals only remained silent and 
grave. Napoleon struck him on the shoulder, and said, “I am happy to see 
you have understood me.’ This anecdote was told me by General Drouault, 
the General in question.” 
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There is much that is German in our Court of Windsor, which might gain 
by the influence of the refined liberality of that of the Tuileries. On a recent 
occasion, for instance, Gadin, a Master and Commander in the French Navy, as 
well as one of the first painters in the world, was refused access to the fétes of 
Buckingham Palace, after enjoying, as an honoured guest, those of Louis 
Philippe and Nicholas the First, on the ground that he was an artist; while 
Winterhalter, the Lawrence of France, when despatched to Windsor by the 
King of the French to paint the portraits of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
was never honoured by a royal invitation. It must have afforded some conso- 
lation to those enlightened and distinguished men, to know that Landseer, who 
has enriched the royal gallery with some of his choicest pictures, and is courted 
as a guest in half the aristocratic mansions in the kingdom, passes weeks toge- 
ther at Windsor Castle without further notice vouchsafed hii than to a corpo- 
ral of Life Guards. But, in affording a balm for their wounded feelings, the 
fact also supplies to Europe a curious standard whereby to admeasure the re- 
finement and liberality of the British Court. It was not thus that Holbein, 
Rubens, and Vandyke, were welcomed by Henry and the Stuarts. It was not 
thus that the great schools of art were created by the illustrious patrons of 
Italy. It is not thus that the glorious improvements of Paris, and the regene- 
ration of its galleries, have been effected by the King of the French. For 
though the Tuileries may have their Dr. Pratorius and their Sir James Clarke, 
the royal hospitality is not the less extended to the Scheffers and Vernets; 
nay, one of the fir-t distinctions conceded to the boy-author of the fine new 
tragedy of Lucréce, was an invitation to the table of his Sovereign,—Tuit’s 
Magazine. 
































Hard by the town of Athunree is a holy well, sacred to the Virgin Mary, 
the water of which, according to the most true legends, no fire can warm, and 
which is consequently endued with powers virtues of an extraordinary 
kind. On the 15th August, being the day of the Assumption, pilgrims resort 
to this Bethesda from various parts of the country, to perform penances and 
other religious exercises around it, and to fasten votive rags upon a bush that 
overhangs it. ‘The cures performed at these holy wells have been well described 
by a wag of a French tourist—“ L’aveugle sen retourne en marchant, | 
hviteux en parlant, et le sourd en voyant. Si vous avez quelques infirmités, 
faites seulement sept fois le tour, et vous verrez ce quien arrivera.” Ag for 
the anticaloric properties of the water, they have been tested, meo periculo ; 
and a bowl of punch, screeching hot, was the result.—/.xcursions in the West 
of Ireland: Tait’s Magazine. 
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Jean Renaud Sieur de Ségrais, who was in the service of Mademoiselle the 
daughter of Gaston Duke of Orleans, brother to Louis the Thirteenth, left a 
sort of miscellancous “ana” of the celebrated people of Louis the Fourteenth’s 
time. It is a pleasant scrap-book for an idle hour. Among the persons who 
come upon the scene is Rochefoucault ; one trait of whose manners might well 
be imitated by more than will accept his philosophy. ‘ Monsieur de la Roche- 
foucault never disputed: when any one expressed a sentiment different from 
his own which he believed right, ‘ Sir,’ he would say, ‘ you are of that opinion ; 
Iam of another’; and there he stopped, neither party being made angry.” 
Sound common sense. Those who would do the like, but fear the silly taunt 
that silence is a confession of defeat, may fortify themselves with the precedent 
of a Rochefoucs 











r arts have been successfully cultivated by many illustrious persons, and 
especially has the study of music been joined to others. Milton and Petrarch 
were practical m ans; Giorgione was originally a lute-player; Salvator Rosa 
composed some striking vocal music. Some painters have not abstained from 
verse ; a3 Raphael and Lionardo da Vinci, who both used the pen. ‘The study 
of the fine arts by poets is less common; but among amateurs may be reckoned 
the great name of Dante: “ Di sua mano egregiamente disegnava,” says the 
author of the Amorie Rime di Dante Alighieri, published at Mantua in 1823. 
“ That Dante delighted in design, we learn from himself, where he relates— In 
that day that completed the year since this lady had been made a citizen of life 
eternal, I sat apart, and remembering her, I drew an angel on certain tablets. 
And while I drew, I turned my eyes, and I saw far from me certain men, to 
whom it behoved to do honour; and they looked on that which I had done, 
And from what was said to me afterwards, they had stood there some time, 
before I was aware.’ Some relate that Giotto himself, who was called i 
lisciple of nature, and on whose tomb Angelo Poliziano wrote ‘ Ille ego sum | 

uem pictura extincta revixit,’ painted in Naples some things from the design 
of Dante.” Hence Dante’s graphic manner. It is justly remarked, that read- 
ing many of the descriptions in his Divine Comedy is like visiting a gallery. 
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UNIVERSITIES, TRANSLATED BY 


NEWMAN. 


Tus ponderous publication was undertaken at the desire and ex- 
pense of Mr. James Heywoop, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The translation of the original work in its “ full integrity” was first 
performed by Mr. Pararave Simpson, of Corpus Christi: this 
translation was afterwards “recast” by Mr. Newman, with “im- 
mense abridgment of the earlier chapters, and considerable conden- 
sation in all but the last.” Mr. Newman also added notes in oppo- 
sition to the views of Professor If{user, who supports the ‘“ vested 
interests” of the Universities through thick and thin. When the 
book thus recast in form, abridged in language, and occasionally 
corrected in its facts and controverted in its views, was printed, a 
copy was sent to the original author; who seems to have patiently 
acquiesced in the literary changes, but to have felt aggrieved at 
the substance and tone of the controversial passages. This has 
induced an explanatory preface from Mr. Newman, and added 
somewhat to the exposition of his own views in favour of Uni- 
versity reform and in defence of the reformers; but it has not in 
any way affected the text of the work. 

Any judgment which may be formed of a book that has been sub- 
jected to such an extensive change as Huper’s original production 
has undergone, must have less reference to the writer than to the 
work as it is. With this qualification, Zhe English Univer- 
sities is rather a commentary upon their history than a history or 
even a disquisition. Although the writer begins with a general 
view of the growth of Universities on the Continent, notices the 
antiquity of Oxford—yielding to the tradition which ascribes its 
foundation to Arrren, and brings down a professed account of 
the career of Oxford and Cambridge to the Revolution of 1688, 
yet there is very rarely any thing like a narrative of events; and 
when facts or occurrences are mentioned, it is oftener allusively 
than directly—rather as pegs for the author to hang his own views 
upon than a definite representation of past things. Taking the 
book as it now stands, it is a numerous succession of short topics, 
grouped under some general head of a series of chapters, following 
each other in succession of time, rather than a narrative of events 
or a critical exposition of the conclusions those events may contain. 
This last plan, however, would seem to have been the aim of the 
author; although, from want of sufficient perceptive acumen, com- 
prehensive grasp, and popular ability, he has not been able to 
carry it fully out. 

This is a drawback to the utility and merit of the work, con- 
sidering the space it occupies; though much information will be 
derived from it, more especially as regards the large masses of the 
subject—the formal constitution and constitutional epochs of the 
Universities. The reader’s attention is called to the groups and 
most distinguishing incidents of University existence, from the 
operation of causes within and without ; and he gets glimpses of the 
changes which have taken place in the nature of the studies pur- 
sued there, and of the position occupied at different times by those 
bodies. He sees the struggles in which the Universities have been 
involved with the Pope, or rather the Bishop, as a supreme 
ecclesiastical power, and with the town Corporations of the middle 
ages as claiming jurisdiction over the University ; whilst he is shown 
the interferences of Kings and Ministers, sometimes to terrify, and 
in the case of the Reformation to threaten extinction, but more 
generally to patronize if not really to help. Fragments or pieces of 
University story, and of University economy and discipline, are also 
passed before him: but they are often rather suggested than pre- 
sented; they will indicate that such things have been, but will 
rarely tell their circumstances. The English Universities may 
rather be said to direct the inquirer to the points in their history 
that should chiefly engage the student's attention, than altogether 
to satisfy the wishes of the inquirer. 

The true test of a great historian is, to inspire an interest in the 
past, analogcus to that which we feel for present events. This can 
only be achieved by the proper choice of a subject, great judgment 
in selecting the circumstances of the events he intends to introduce, 
and a rapid and vivid style of narration. Tried by this test, Eng- 
lish Universities breaks down. It inspires little interest in the 
subject ; the reader must feel an interest already, before he wiil 
derive one from the book. Part of this originates in the defective 
form, but more in the execution; which, in spite of all the condensa- 
tion it has been subject to, is German, allusive, and rather heavy 
as a whole. 

The present form and fundamental character of the English 
Universities were, according to the view of Professor Huner, finally 
established in 1688; when their constitutional history may be said 
to close. Ilis subsequent notice of them is a general review of 
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their character as teachers during the past and present centuries, 
as well as an account of their existing economy, and of their moral 
right, as opposed to their legal power, to resist any change or re- 








form which the Legislature may think fit to enact,—for such is 
really the doctrine of Professor Huser. This section of the work 
is the one that has been the least abridged, and is the most inte- 
resting, from its dealing with matters and opinions that still 
influenge practical questions and come home to men’s busi- 
ness and bosoms. It also exhibits the views of a learned and 
well-informed German on the respective merits of the English 
and German Universities—and it might be added, of a German 
Tory, but that his Toryism seems limited to Britain. The follow- 
ing is an example of his argument against the objection that the 
English Universities teach but little in the whole cycle of human 
knowledge, and teach that little only in a general way. It also 
contains an incidental picture, and a very good one, of a race pe- 
culiar to this country—the “ gentleman.” 
WHAT TIE UNIVERSITIES PROFESSED TO DO, AND DID. 

In the national opinion, the destination of the English Universities is not to 
form Professional men or State officials. This fact once admitted, it can be 
no reproach to the English Universities, that they scarcely possessed or offered 
the very scantiest means for the studics in Law, Bledicine, and Divinity, or 
for the foundations of the science of State Economy. The Philological and 
Mathematical branches appear to be the only exception, inasmuch as the 
Universities offer every means for rendering those who devote themselves to 
these two branches real and most learned schoolmasters. There is no want of 
persons who make use of these advantages: yet nothing results of it but a 
certain circle of movement, which begins and ends at the University, and is 
confined to this limited range. ‘These schoolmasters and their schools form, to 
a certain extent, a part of the academic organization; as preparatory insti- 
tutions, from which they derive fresh streams of pupils, a part of whom again 
flow back to the schools as teachers. Yet these form but a very small part of 
the academic youth; and we come back to the question—what do the Univer- 
sities make of the materials confided to them, if they form neither pleaders, nor 
physicians, nor lawyers, nor judges, nor statesmen, nor historians, nor Oriental 
linguists, nor botanists—in short, nothing of what is oris thought “ any thing,” 
either with us or elsewhere ? 

Our Universities produced learned men in the several sciences, or men for 
practical life; the latter of whom were either aspirants after official station, or 
intended to employ themselves as physicians or advocates. Nor is the case 
altered now, except that the general desire of University education has on the 
whole increased. ‘I'v study from the love of knowledge was generally out of 
the question, on account of the prevailing poverty of the Germans: and even 
among the higher classes such an idea was very seldom entertained. The 
standard at the Universities was, it is true, a somewhat elevated one, and 
comprised a liberal cultivation of taste; but a person of family, who had not an 
eye, in yursuing his studies, to State service, was always a rarity. ‘The Eng- 
lish Universities, on the contrary, content themselves with producing the first 
and most distinctive flower of the national life, a well-educated “ gentleman.” 
I cannot enter into any exact definition of the old English gentleman; but I 
hope that no one need be offended by my saying that we have nothing of the 
kind. A gentleman must possess a political character, an independent and 
public position, or at least the right of assuming it. He must farther have 
average opulence, with landed property either of his own or in the family; a 
condition not very casy to be fulfilled among us. He should also have bodily 
activity and strength, unattainable by our sedentary life in public offices. The 
race of English gentlen:en certainly presents, or rather did present, an ap- 
pearance of manly vigour and form, not elsewhere to be found among an equal 
number of persons. No other nation produces the stock; and in England 
itself it has already been much deteriorated. What comes nearest to the 
English gentleman, strange to say, is the Castilian cavailero. 

It does not follow that the University course was sufficient or essential to 
form the gentleman ; but it was a decisive presumption in any man’s favour, 
and, as it were, his final stamp. <A liberal “ education,” such as could scarcely 
be obtained but at the Universities, was, at all events, requisite for a perfect 
gentleman ; not to the exclusion, however, of other requisites, such as birth, 
wealth, and position. What was meant by a “liberal education” might be 
perhaps best characterized and explained by the analogous Roman expression. 
The cultivation of the faculties was more thought of than the amount of know- 
ledge acquired ; and was rather elegant, in the best Roman sense, than learned 
in a modern sense. We scarcely need add, that even during the University 
residence the studies were by no means the only thing that brought about this 
result. A complicated machinery of reciprocal influences lies in the manners, 
habits, and other relations peculiar to the English College life, bearing upon 
the education of the youth, and the development of their feelings and characters. 

Here is a picture, which though somewhat German in style, may 
be taken as a good example of Professor Hvber’s descriptive 


power. 
EXTERNAL ASPECT OF OXFORD. 

In one of the most fertile districts of that Queen of the Seas whom Nature 
has so richly blessed—whom for centuries past no footstep of foreign armies has 
desecrated—whose trident bears sway over a wider circle than ever did the 
sword of the ancient mistress of the world—lies a broad green vale, where the 
Cherwell and the Isis mingle their full clear waters. Here and there primeval 
elms and oaks overshadow them; while in their various windings they encircle 
gardens, meadows and ficlds, villages, cottages, farm-houses and country-seats, 
in motley mixture. In the midst rises a mass of mighty buildings, the general 
character of which varies between convent, palace, and castle. Some few 
Gothic church-towers and Romanic domes, it is true, break through the hori- 
zontal lines: yet the general impression, at a distance and at firat sight, is 
essentially different from that of any of the towns of the middle ages. The 
outlines are far from being so sharp, so angular, so irregular, so fantastical : a 
certain softness, a peculiar repose reigns in these broader terrace-like-rising 
masses. Not that the Gothic pinnacles that point up into the sky are in them- 
selves inconsiderable: the tower of St. Mary’s is inferior to but few of the 
third order. But they all appear less prominent than either the horizontal 
lines or the cupolar form, which here and there rears its head ; whether it be 
trom its greater variety or its more perfect harmony with the style of the whole, 
that the latter arrest the eye more than the former. Only in the creations of 
Claude Lorraine or Poussin could we expect to find any spot to compare with 
the prevailing character of this picture, especially when lit up by a favourable 
light. In reality, probably, there is none anywhere. The principal masses con- 
sist of the Colleges, the University buildings, and the city churches; and by 
the side of these the city itself is lost on distant view. But on entering the 
streets, we find around us all the signs of an active and prosperous trade. Rich 
and elegant shops in profusion, afford a sight to be found nowhere but in Eng- 
land; although side by side, it must be owned, with the darkest contrasts of 
micery and depravity. But the stately houses of merchants, retailers, crafts - 
men, and innkeepers, with all their glitter and show, sink into a modest and 
as it were menial attitude by the side of the grandly severe memorials of the 
higher intellectual life; memorials which have been growing out of that life 
from almost the beginning of Christian civilization. They are as it were the 
domestic offices of these palaces of learning, which ever rivet the eye and mind 
of the observer, all beside seeming perforce to be subservient to them. Oxford 
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indeed has no manufactures of consequence. The sweating, sooty, giant indus- 
trv of the day, offers to the Muses nothing bat his previously finished produce, 
without forcing on the sense the thousand offeisive consequences of its crea- 
tion. The population, moreover, has a tranquil character, making it seem to 
be fur less dense than in other flourishing English towns: and in fact, the 
noisy : sae : : 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, would be ill adapted to the 
architectural and historical character of the place. Yet there is nothing herein 
to suggest the idea of poverty or decay. W hat strikes the eye as most pe- 
culiar, is the contrast between the fashionable and varied dress of the more 
active and busy townspeople, and the ancient, severe, and ample ecclesiastical 
costume of the “ gownsmen,” who may plainly cnough be seen to be the ruling 
spirit of the place. Everywhere, indeed, wealth and rank are sure to meet with 
outward signs of respect; nowhere more surely than in England, and from 
tradespeople of the middle classes. But perhaps in all the world it might be 
bard to find so many forms, evidently the stately representatives of the genius 
of the place, as are the Fellows and Masters of the Colleges at an English 

University. It isa peculiar type, propagated from generation to generation. 

The University towns have happily escaped the lot of modern beautification, 

and in this respect harmonize with the Colleges. Each of the larger and 

more ancient Colleges looks like a separate whole—an entire town, whose 
walls and monuments proclaim the vigorous growth of many centuries: in 
fact, every College is in itself a sort of chronicle of the history of art in Eng- 
laad, and more especially of architecture. But we must here confine ourselves 
to giving some account of the greatest of them all. 

THE DINING-HALL AND PORTRAITS OF CURIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 

One of the most splendid monuments of the art of the middleages, with carved 
wainscoating and ceiling, ornamental pendants, sculptured beam-heads, cornices, 
&c. From the walls look down portraits of furmer members of the society, who 
have distinguished themselves either as its benefactors, or (oftencr) as statesmen 
or generals, men of learning or poets. The number of really great or pure names 
among these, from Wolsey to Canning, will never be very nicely inquired into 
by any one who considers the true weight of these epithets; buat there is 
enough of well earned fame among them, (speaking in a worldly sense,) to 
rouse emulation in every not wholly dull or thoughtless mind, or at least to 
awaken a sort of kindred spirit, which exists not at all the less for the daily re- 
currence of the same impressions, The living members of this society amount 
to several hundreds of men, most of them from the first families of the land, 
and filling highly important public siations. When they meet in this hall, 
from far and near, upon some solemn occasions, under the eyes of those por- 
traits, (portraits in many cases of their rcal forefathers!) the impressions then 
produced on cultivated and sensitive minds cannot pass away and leave no 
trace. Of necessity, such meetings prove a rich spring of well-founded con- 
scious pride, as well for the whole body as for the individual. 

What is to be the aspect of the new countenances hereafter to furnish por- 
traits for the vacant places, we cannot pretend to say; but as far as these phy- 
siognoimical annals at present go, it is impossible to mistake their general type. 
They almost invariably exhibit broad, strong, and sometimes heavy features, 
displaying more character than intellect, and at all events, an admirable mate- 
rial foundation, which not unfrequently assumes a very undue preponderance. 
Let it not be supposed thet this is only the inglish physiognomy : the com- 
mon stem is divided here into two very different branches : we might, however, 
almost characterize it as the Zory physiognomy. Like a strange heterogencous 
alien in the midst of his party, the slender and sly features of Canning look 
down upon us, the eyes gleaming with a false light of higher intellect, like a 
fox among bears—if with becoming respect we may venture so to express our- 
selves. 

These specimens relate to modern times, where the reader, al- 
ready interested in the subject, is attracted by the matter itself, 
and may consequently attribute more to the manner than it ab- 
stractedly possesses. The following sample of one of the few nar- 
ratives of an early period, strikes us as being less powerful and 
compact, notwithstanding the abridgment. 

THE BAKER'S BRAWL. 

The events of 1296 deserve especial mention. In vain efforts to pacify the 
warring parties, the King, his Councillors, and the Peers of the rcalm, had 
been called in, The great opponcnt of the University was a baker named Ro- 
bert de Wells, who was a personification of the deeply-rooted hatred of the 
citizens to the University. We have no means of learning whether it was 
further inflamed by personal motives in his case; but, anyhow, he possessed 
much boldness, activity, and cunning, and in another place might have left a 
reputation in history like Arteveldt of Ghent. He did not shrink from ap- 
pearing before King and Parliament as champion of his native town, of which 
he was soon chosen Bailiff. In 1283, having been excommunicated by the 
Chancellor, he protested against it so powerfully before the Parliament, that 
the Chancellor was obliged to give way. In 1288, academic influence ej.cted 
him from his post ; upon which the University was indiscrect enough to enact in 
solemn congregation, that should he ever be readmitted to office, all the studies 
should be suspended as long as he held authority in the town. So oppressive 
an interference with the town-elections exceedingly strengthened him in the 
good-will of the citizens, and held him up as a martyr for the liberties of the 
town. 

Excitement and bitterness increased. ‘The University solemnly implored 
the King to prevent the bakers and brewers from using fetid water, and the vint- 
ners from diluting their wine. For some years a diversion was brought about 
by contests of the University with the Bishop of Lincoln and his Archdeacon, 
and by quarrels of the nations. But in February 1297, an affair took place, 
possibly arranged by Wells and his party, but in fact it is so variously told 
that we know not where to lay the blame. A scuffle arose between the rabble 
dependents of the two nations, in which hoth citizens and scholars joined ; 
while the authorities on each side, instead of restoring peace, attacked one an- 
other. It grew into a battle, in which many thousands on both sides took 
part. ‘The armourers’ magazines were plundered, and other shops of citizens. 
On the second day of the fight, a host of countrymen who had been called in 
overpowered the scholars; yet not till the third day, when the victorious party 
was itself worn out, was quiet restored by the King’s special Commissioners. 
Many of the combatants had been wounded, and not a few killed. Scholastic 
houses had been devastated, and churches desecrated by corpses and by blood. 
Nevertheless, the result was a practical triumph to the University, by help of 
Episcopal fulminations and Royal decrees. Robert de Wells and other of the 
most violent citizens were expelled from the town, or forbidden all intercourse 
with the University. 

_ The arguments of Professor Huser in favour of the inherent 
rights of the Universities are really resolvable into the compendious 
doctrine that “whatever is is right.” If in the last century 
they satisfied the age, (which the readers of Pore, Anam Smiru, 
Grnroy, and other writers, may doubt,) then, argues Huser, they 
accomplished all that could be required of them. At present, 
when the age is demanding from them a more open admission of 
students, a greater variety of studies, and a higher qualification, 
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not indeed from those who aim at distinction, but from all their 
students, the Professor stands upon their inherent and independent 
rights; as if a corporation created by the state, protected by the 
state, endowed (in this case) by the state, and privileged by the 
state for certain public purposes, was not subject to the power of 
the state. The individual rights of the corporators are as sacred 
as those of any other holders of property; but, as Mr. NewMan 
remarks, no one talks of interfering with individuals. Ile also 
observes, correctly, that Professor Huser reverses the order of 
things,—rating the teachers first in importance, the students next, 
and the public last; whereas in an institution for public educational 
purposes the precise contrary is the case. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, we think Mr. Newman’s mind has been somewhat influenced 
by his present atmosphere, and that he writes of Alma Mater in 
rather a Manchester tone. 

Of the three volumes to which the work extends, the last con- 
sists of the longer disquisitional notes of the author, in support 
of particular points, transferred thither from their original place at 
the foot of the page. Here too will be found some discussions by 
the translator and other writers upon subjects in which Mr. NewMan 
differs from Huser, or which he conceives require fuller explanation. 
The following passage descriptive of University society is from a 
note by Mr. Newman on the state of morals in the Universities, 
and on the means of improving the moral tone by a more familiar 
intercourse between the different classes. 

UNIVERSITY ECONOMY AND GRADES. 

After taking tle Bachelor's degree, a student at Oxford is adinissible to dine 
at the high table with the Fellows, and to sit in the Fellows’ common room ; 
and a Bachelor who is likely to continue in residence either in Oxford or 
Cambridge often passes abruptly from the society of Under- Graduates, and, in 
a single year’s time, associates almost solely with Graduates. At any rate, by 
the time that he takes his Jaster’s degree, which is generally about the age of 
twenty-five, his contemporary Under-Graduates have either vanish<d from the 
place or have passed with him into the elder and ruling part of the University. 
Uuless, therefore, a positive effort be made to form new acquaintances with the 
younger men, he becomes absorbed completely into the body of the fixed resi- 
dents. From various canses it sometimes happens, that very young Fellows 
are called to be tutors, and as such to bear an important place of authority in 
matters of discipline : and the old doctrine used to be, that without much tech- 
nical formality, men so young could not keep up discipline at all. At any rate, 
the young Fellow would be in danger of imbibing airs of self-importance. The 
terin Don is familiarly used to denote a character who is actuated by a petty 
love of form and of power; who, upon attaining his degree, aims to separate 
himse’f as widely as possible from all familiarity with Under. Graduates, although 
le may be but two or three years older than they ; puts on the air of a man of 
middle age; avoids all use of their commun phrasevlogy ; and behaves with a 
rather stiff politeness and condescen.ling kindness. ‘This is the machinery by 
which an exterior decency of deportment may perhaps be more uaiformly kept 
up than would be possible without it: but young men are keenly alive to the 
true state of things, and resent its absurdity. A sort of enthusiastic perverse- 
ness is called out, to resist or outwit one invested with scholastic authority, 
whenever a love of power is perceived in him and a sense of personal dignity : 
much more, if admonitions are given for decency’s sake and for form’s sake, are 
they received as meaning nothing. In short, Donnism, wherever it exists, de- 
stroys that simple acting of heart on heart, and conscience on conscience, which 
is God’s great instrument for regenerating society and for the training-up of 





| youth ; without which, Cullege restraints on high-spirited young men certainly 








It is, however, by no means true that the 
University youth spurn at all restrictions: on the contrary, a severe Proctor is 
often more popular than one who is lax. They look to the motives of his 
severity, and to the manner of the enforcement, far more than to the amount 
of the restraint. If they find in him a ready and cordial granting of all that 
can be yielded, an unassuming deportment, an indisposition to meddle in petty 
matters or to enforce any thing for mere form's sake, they only respect him so 
much the more for strictness in matters of moral seriousness. By far the 
worst uproar which took place in Oxford during my personal acquaintance 
with it, was occasioned by the (then) Dean of Christ Church forbidding his 
Under-Graduatcs to hunt in red coats. A night or two afterwards, they daubed 
over with red paint all the doors of the Dean and Canons; and when inquiry 
into this was instituted, they the next night wrenched the doors off their 
hinges and made a fire of them in the Quadrangle. Had they been for- 
bidden to hunt at all, they would probably have been Iss exasperated, because 
this would have seemed to involve a moral end. 

Tie work contains a good number of plates; some merely heads 
or portraits of men connected with the Universities, from WiLLt1aAM 
of Wykeham to CanninaG; but otbers representative of scenes of 
University life. ‘Tough these last are not very striking specimens 
of high art, they have an air of reality in the groups and individual 
figures, and are not without spirit as sketches. But they are chiefly 
valuable as illustrations; not merely serving to exhibit college 
scenes, but to indicate the manner in which University life 
operates in forming the University man. 


cannot be of any moral benefit. 


1829. 


IRELAND AND ITS RULERS SINCE 
Tuts is a dashing, broad, and /eadcr-looking series of articles upon 
Irish affairs since the passing of Catholic Emancipaticn, written by 
a man who has observed public events; and who may possibly have 
been connected with them either as an actor or a professional spec- 
tator. ‘The latter is the more likely case; for he is too indifferent 
or impartial to have mixed as a partisan in the war of Irish politics, 
and his style and manner are those of a popular writer. Oracular, 
superficial, dogmatic, plausible, and with the assumption of knowing 
every thing, and settling every thing by his word, he reminds one of 
an Edinburgh Reviewer, (for he has neither the rétenue nor the in- 
solence of the elder Quarterly scribes,)—though he has more nerve 
and less conventional verbiage than the modern Edinburgh contri- 
butors. 

The precise end of Jreland and its Rulers is not very clear; 
but that may possibly arise from ouly the First Part of the work 
being published. At present it is merely a series of articles de- 
scriptive of Irish politics or politicians, with very few practical 
suggestions, and those by no means new. ‘Tne author opens 
his book by saying, and truly, that the population of Ireland 
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really consists of two nations; one of which possesses the 
property, perhaps the substance of the country, (if the English 
term substantial can be correctly applied to Ireland,) while the bulk 


of the community and the small traders, with the demagogues of 


the Corn Exchange, form the other gens. He closes his first 
volume by maintaining that Sir Rosert Prev has chosen the right 
mode of dealing with the Repeal agitation. It will be impossible 
to keep up the steam much longer, as it is not a xational but a 
popular object, only the merest rabble believing in its attainment ; 
whereas had Sir Roserr adopted severe measures, he would have 
inflamed the public mind, O'Conner would have figured as a 
persecuted patriot, and though the agitation by meetings might have 
been put down, that by the press could not. ‘To these not very novel 
views is added an opinion, which our readers also have seen in print 
before, that although the Premicr was right in the past session, as 
conciliation would have been attributed to fear, he must not pursue 
a do-nothing policy in the next, but apply himself to Irish mea- 
sures, especially the tenure of land. Moreover, the author 
thinks the payment of the Catholic clergy should be mooted for 
future settlement; and incidentally he appears to consider that 
Ireland ought to have more Members of Parliament. It will be 
guessed from this that he is not the ‘coming man” to still the 
Irish storm. 

The intermediate portions of the book are better than its begin- 
ning and end; though it is not by the usual interpretation of words 
that it can be considered to relate to “ Ireland and its Rulers.” 
We have a notice of the family and public career of O’ConneELL up 
to 1829; and an account of the quarrel between the Liberator and 
Mr. Dourrry, the Solicitor-General, respecting the prosecution 
of the persons implicated in what was called the Doneraile con- 
spiracy: there are critical sketches uf the administration of the 
Duke of NorruumpBertanp and the Marquis of Ancirsry, with 
an elaborate sketch of Mr. Secretary Sraniey; the rise and pro- 
gress of the Irish career of Fearaus O'Connor, or, as the author 
calls it, the “Rig,” is traced at some length; O'Conne tr is 
again brought on the scene, with his ‘Tail; and an investigation 
of the principles of the Reform and the Repeal agitations in Ire- 
land is attempted,—for the narrative of the book reminds us that 
Repeal was a cry during Lord Gerry's Administration, and indeed 
up to the Lichfield House compact. The public and private cha- 
racter of the Irish priesthood are exhibited, and some remarks 
thrown cut on theii defective education ; and a chapter is devoted 
to Father Matuew and places of worship in Cork. <A review of 
the Present Agitation closes the volume, except the section we 
have alluded to on “ Sir Robert Peel's Conduct and Position.” 

We have already said that the writer has a knowledge of Irish 
affairs and persons, and seems to have acquired it from actual ob- 
servation. He constantly speaks of his acquaintance with things as 
made at first-hand; and his description of occurrences seems to in- 
timate that he was present at what he describes. But it is pro- 
bable that this is merely a literary artifice, and that he is only 
personifying hearsay accounts. One quality he does possess, and 
that is certainty—true or false, the reader is in no doubt as to what 
the writer is representing ; and this upon topics that are somewhat 
passed, it being one of the qualities of the book to revive impres- 
sions that were fading. Such, for example, is 

O'CONNELL AS A “ COUNSELLOR.” 

He went the Munster Circuit, which in those days was thronged by men of 
great professional ability. But O'Connell ranked first among the first: his 
qualities as a professional man have, perhaps, never been sufficiently noticed. 

Caution in conducting a case was his most prominent characteristic. He 
affected to be a careless, but a more wary advocate never stood in a court of 
justice. Perhaps no great advocate ever had the same relish for the legal pro- 
fession. O'Connell hunted down a cause with the gusto of a Kerry foxhunter 
in pursuit of Reynard. He keenly enjoyed baffling the Crown counsel, and 
bullying the witnesses against some trembling culprit in the dock. In those 
times, counsel for prisoners were not allowed to address the jury ; but O’Con- 
nell had a great art of putting illegal questions to a witness, and in arguing 
for their legality, made “ aside” short interjectional speeches to the jury. * * * 

In civil cases he was equally successful. [n will causes, disputed estates, 
and questions originating in family quarrels, he was unrivalled for his 
tact, presence of mind, and above all, for his understanding the details of bu- 
siness. He was the best man of business that ever appeared at the Irish bar, 
and was rather vain of his skill in arithmetical calculations. He had great 
knowledge of character, and directed [? dissected] the motives of a plaintiff or 
defendant with inimitable skill. Lis combination of worldly knowledge and pro- 
fessional information—his aptness and ingenuity—his exhaustless supply of 
humour—his torrents of caustic ridicule—his zeal for his client, and untiring 
physical energies, rendered him altogether matchless at the Irish bar. 

Perhaps his greatest quality in a court of justice was his oblivion of himself. 
When addressing a jury, he forgot every thing around him, and thought only 
of bringing off his clieut victorious. No lust for oratorical display ever tempted 
him to make a speech dangerous to the party by whom he was retained. Sooner 
than have made such a speech as Brougham delivered in the case of Ambrose 
Williams, O'Connell would Lave thrown up his brief. He was par excellence 
the safest advocate ever intrusted with a case. For the union of great general 
powers he stands without a rival in the history of the legal profession. Curran 
and Erskine were finer orators, but they were shallower lawyers; Plunket had 
@ more powerful understanding, aud was superior to all contemporary advocates 
in sustained reasoning powers, but he had little of O’Connell’s versatility. If 
Sir Thomas Wilde had pathos and humour, he would be a sort of English O’Con- 
nell. Redoubtable as was Garrow at cross-examination, he was inferior to the 

reat Irish advocate in the art of putting a prepared witness off his guard. 
esides, Garrow had a set plan for approaching a witness, and seldom made 
those wonderful guesses at character by which O'Connell gained many a 
verdict. 

There can be no doubt that his powers in a court of justice deserved, as they 
received, the admiration of all who witnessed their display. 

FIRST APPEARANCE OF FEARGUS O'CONNOR. 

In the summer of 1832, after the Reform Bill had been carried, a vast public 
meeting was held in the city 0. Cork, in honour of the Reform Ministry. This 
meeting had been assembled under the auspices of the leading Whigs of the 








South of Ireland; and the Whig magnates of the neighbouring 
favoured it with their patronage, if not with their presence. * * * 
The assembly was held in the County Court House, which was thronged; and 
as the landlords of the county came forward to address the meeting, loud were 
the cheers, and great was the enthusiasm. The crowd were highly delighted 
with so brilliant and imposing an exhibition. Some City Radicals, however, 
were present, who were by no means pleased with the moderado character of 
the meeting; and they did not feel quite at home in the presence of “ the ag- 
sembled rank and wealth of this great county.” 

Towards the end of the day, a gentleman whom no one knew claimed a 
hearing from the High Sheriff. He appeared to be about thirty years of age; 
had red hair, and a fierce countenance, with an indescribable “ dare-devil ” de- 
meanour. He proposed some amendment, for the purpose of entitling him to 
speak; and literally electrified the meeting with one of the most inflammatory 
harangues that even Irish ears had ever heard. “ Who is he?” was eagerly 
asked ; but no one could tell the orator’s name. His person was unknown, ex- 
cept to a few who thought they had seen him “in the bar- box at the last as- 
sizes.” The Whigs wished him far away; but the mass of the meeting were 
delighted with his dashing and rattling style—his high sounding claptraps, 
his unbroken fluency, and his wtra-Irish principles. ‘ Away with this cant- 
ing Whiggery!” he cried, “* Repeal, and nothing but Repeal, will do for Ireland.” 
Cheers greeted the unknown speaker, as he poured forth a torrent of vitupera- 
tion against the Whig Ministry, the Lord-Lieutenant, and “ the tyrant 
Stanley.” It was mest amusing to witness the blank faces of dismay among 
the Whig gentry, and to contrast them with those of the delighted ‘ people.” 
Many were heard to say that this new public speaker was “ finer than 
O'Connell.” 

The Whigs listened to him in silence; until the strange orator, after having 
abused the aristocracy, * these fruges consumere nati, this kid-skin glove aris- 
tocrat with his gingerbread Geneva watch in his fob—his hat on three hairs of 
his head, actually stinking with perfume,” &c. &c.—clenching his fist suddenly, 
told the astonished meeting that “he would open up the rotten borough of 
Cork.” Shouts of laughter from the Whig gentry greeted this foolish esca- 
pade, as it was then thought to be. A man whose name nobody knew, wrest- 
ing the County from the Whig patriots, who had always supported Emancipa- 
tion, and had carried Reform!—'twas too ridiculous! even the City Radicals 
thought the stranger was “ very wild in his ideas.” What! for a man without 
a passport from the recognized organs of Agitation to take matters into bis own 
hands! Besides, would O°Connell give him leave to come forward? In short, 
though the humbler, more numerous, and least reflecting portion of the 
meeting were in ecstasies with the stranger, his announcement that he would 
open up Cork County made some persons strongly suspect his sanity. 

And this was Fergus O'Conner début in political life. Yes! the stranger 
whom no one then kiew was that demagogue who has done so much mischief 
to himself and others—who excited the Repealers of Ireland and the Chartists 
of England—injuared the one cause and ruined the other. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF FEARGUS O'CONNOR FOR A DEMAGOGUE. 

It must be admitted that Fergus was well fitted in some respects for an 
Irish tribune. He had the three great requisites, viz. brazen audacity, a fine 
sonorous voice, and a copious supply of words. Besides these, he had other 
qualities—a frank and ingratiating demeanour, very popular manners, high 
spirits, and a reckless nature of adventurous turn. His face was very ugly—its 
features were haggard and care-worn—the forehead retreated sharply from the 
brow—his hair was foxy : but his stature was large, with massive shoulders, and 
his action in public speaking Was peculiarly easy and graceful. Almost all 
other qualities for a public man he wanted. For example, he had neither tact, 
discretion, power of reflection, ov capacity for retaining his influence. : 

His style of demagogueism had much individuality of character. Most Irish 
demagogues, for the last few years, have been only bad copies of O'Connell or 
Sheil. They try and imitate the vehement politics and funny scurrility of one, 
or the sesquipedalia verba and fustian sentiments of the other. They are sel- 
dom original; their topics are hacknied; and they survey Ireland with the 
eyes of men who take all their ideas from the Corn Exchange. . 

But Fergus was original ; and certainly O'Connell had good cause for being 
jealous of his powers for popular speaking. There was a wild Ossianic spirit 
about O’Connor’s spirit-stirring effusions, that was altogether different from 
O’Connell’s wearisome blarney and incessant cajolery. As men of talent and 
mind, it would be absurd to institute any comparison between them; but as 
Irish popular speakers, Fergus was in some respects superior to O’Connell. 
Though he had no poetical powers, he had strong poetical feelings, (which are 
totally deficient in O'Conneil) ; and to these he often gave vent in speeches of 
a most romantic character, whose effect was not the less powerful because they 
could not bear the criticism of the closet. These poetical feelings were natural 
to Fergus: he had lived much in the country, and had roamed over the Con- 
tinent—he was fond of theatricals, and reputed to have no mean histrionic 
powers. His mind was crammed with legendary poetry; and on the whole 
there was in those times, before he became a hardened agitator, a mystical 
spirit in the man, that found an utterance in pouring out his fvelings to an im- 
passioned peasantry, who heartily sympathized with the fancies of this wild and 
singular demagogue. 

Besides, there was a strong dash of high and aspiring character in Fergus’s 
popular speaking. He did not talk down to his audience after O’Connell’s 
“ free and easy ” colloquial style, and put himself on a level with all the coblers 
and tinkers in the crowd. He played the part to perfection of an Irish chief- 
tain, and addressed the Repealers rather as his gallant clansmen than as his 
fellow-citizens or comrades. In truth, he was a picturesque agitator. His 
voice was in those days greatly in his favour; and when he poured out some 
half-pvetical harangue in his dramatic tones, interspersing it with vague aspi- 
rations after Freedom, in the style of “ Young Germany,” and snatches of 
verse, aiding the whole effect by his lowing delivery and the gallantry of his 
deportment, nothing could exceed the delight of “ the people.” Many persons, 
competent to judge, considered him a much better popular speaker than O’Con- 
nell. But he bad nothing of the various powers of the “ Great Agitator.” 
When he had ceased to talk, his influence was at an end. 

THE IRISH CATHOLIC PRIESTHOOD. 

There is no use in attacking the Irish Roman Catholic clergy. Their faults 
are the results not of their creed but of their social position, and of their coun- 
try’s unhappy state. The priests are effects rather than causes. ‘Their Church 
was degraded and rendered despicable. Persons of superior station declined 
entering the priesthood. Even the young men of the middle-classes looked 
down upon it. ‘The Catholic Church was left to recruit its pastors from the 
families of humble farmers and the peasantry, and these latter classes rejoiced 
to have their sons made gentlemen. To the tiller of the soil it was a proud 
thing that his little “ Phaudrig ” or “ Shemus” should be styled “ Reverend 
Sir” or “ P.P.”—that he should be dining with “ the genteels,” and con- 
fronting his landlord on the hustings. He saw his son, that a few years before 
bad been a ragged little urchin playing about the roads, emerge from May- 
nooth clothed in decent black, write English fluently, and read, nay even con- 
strue Latin, with an unfaltering tongue. He saw him clothed in pontificals, 
ascend the altar, perform the dread mysteries of religion, and change the ele- 
ments of bread and wine into “ the body and blood—soul and divinity of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” He saw the Catholic ladies of the parish 
going to confession, and kneeling down before his little Paddy. He beheld his 


humble offspring changed into a priest—that is (in the eyes of the uninstructed 
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peasant) a being powerful to save and to curse. He heard Lim haranguing at | we are introduced to Mr. Frost’s 


yolitical meetings, outshining the young agitating counsellor, and casting into 
the shade even the liberal magistrate in the chair. Hence it became the am- 
bition of every decent farmer to get one of his boys made a priest. So far 
there would have been no evil; but, unfortunately to the Catholic clergyman 
himself, there has resulted considerable detriment. be * ne 

In any state of society, a Catholic priest is a formidable person, from the 
reverence that is paid Lim by his flock. Tle becomes a puissance wherever 
Catholics exist. But in Catholic countries, his sense of power is considerably 
qualified in his own eyes by external considerations. ‘The respect due to his 
superiors in station a it d ; ] 
domineering arrogance, which but too commonly disgraces the Irish Catholic 
. * Irish Catholic, not blinded hy absurd prejudices, must admit that the 
ests are most overbearing in their tone and manners. Among their own 
flocks they are exigeant in their expectations. Their character is precisely 
what might be reasonably expected from antecedent circumstances. They 
have not only the consequential deportmeut of priests, but there is superadded 
the arrogance of upstarts. In the society of those who fear them not, such as 
Protestants, and persons accustomed to mix largely, they display a morbid 
sensitiveness. As the saying goes, you must always be “on your P's and 
Q’s” with an Irish priest. When in company w ith one of them, it is diffi- 
cult to retain natural ease; every petty and antiquated form of ceremonial 
politeness must be carefully performed. * * * 

Ultra Catholics of the Irish Democracy may denounce their Peers and lead- 
ing Commoners as “ base, Catholic aristocrats,” and hint that it is pride pre- 
vents them educating any of their younger sons for the church: but this is 
not true, for the entire well-to-do class in the Catholic body is open precisely 
to the same charge. Wealthy shopkeepers, who can bring up their sons as 
barriste1s, physicians, or attornies, never force them into the church. On the 
other hand, farmers drive their “ promising boys,” to gratify their own parental 
ambition. 
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THE CRY FOR REPEAL. 
The agitation is not a national movement, because the genuine moral force 
of Ireland is opposed to it. Not merely the rank and fortune, but the intellect 
and education of the country remain aloof. The aristocracy and overwhelming 
majority of the gentry, the bar of Ireland, and the i medicine, 
are hostile to its avowed objects. 
If it were really a national movement, would there 
mind of the country upon so exciting a subject as the indep 
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In a land celebrated for eloquence, wenld there be no successors and historical | 


rivals to the Grattans, Floods, Hussey Burghs, Currans, and Plunkets of other 
days? 


No subject is more inspiring than the regeneration of an oppressed country. 


nd influence prevents his displaying that odious and | 





No political cause produces a greater number of remarkable characters than | 


the genuine struggle for national liberty. But a mock contest for legislative 
independence can produce nothing but a dull and incessant clatter of the soul- 
less machinery of the Corn Exchange. 

Does O'Connell Limself look hke a genuine n 
speeches those of a man thoroughly in earnest—of one roused by ¢ 
casion—of one who believes in the mission which he has himself assumed? Baney 
the Grattan of 1782 standing upon ‘Tara Hill—with the theme O'Connell bad 
to dilate upon ; and you will then feel that the big Agitator, with all his popular 
talents, does not come up to the stature of one who believed and resolved that 
he should be the leader in a great revolution. You will then perceive that the 
Great Dan is a popular and not a national leader—that he is more infuriated 
with the vulgar vehemence of agitation than inspired with the honest con- 
sciousness of being a regencrator of Ireland. 

O'Connell a regenerator! Tis statesmanship is that of a smuggler, who 
thinks he can run an Irish Parliament, and discharge his contraband Legisla- 
ture at College Green. 

The agitation is half factitious and half genuine. The peasantry in the ru- 
ral districts believe in it ; but the middle classes have no faith in it, although 
many of them joined in its furtherance. The common sense of Ireland per- 
ceives that “knowledge is power—thought is power, but tu/é is not power.” 
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SIR COSMO DIGBY. 
In strength of composition, and that art of delineation which 
gives an air of reality to images and incidents however un- 
natural in themselves, Sir Cosmo Dighy is an improvement upon 
Mr. Sr. Jony’s former fictions; which, sooth to say, were some- 
what of the feeblest. In the more important matters of a well- 
constructed story, probable events, and persons endowed with vita- 
lity, this tale is not greatly in advance of its predecessors. 

Although there is nothing in the slightest degree immoral in the 
conduct or execution of Sir Cosmo Digby, the story is based upon 
events of no very pleasant or healthy morality. The hero is the 
son of Mrs. Trevor, a married woman seduced by the dear friend 
of the husband, to whose protection, as to a paragon of honour, 
she had been intrusted on her voyage from India. ‘lo remove the 
tie which the infant imposed on the movements of the guilty pair 
in seeking to escape the injured husband, the boy, after the usual 
fashion of novels, is placed with a Welsh smuggler and peasant- 
farmer, with abundance of money, jewels, and so forth. But the 
main end of this infant desertion is defeated: the false friend is 
overtaken by the husband, and shot dead upon the spot. Mr. 
Trevor then carries off his wife, who goes mad on seeing him; 
and in his own character he vanishes from the scene, till on his 
deathbed, towards the end of the third yolume, he discovers Denzil, 
the hero, by his mother’s miniature, and, after a scene of passion 
and repentance, makes him heir to a large fortune. 

The intermediate parts are in keeping with the beginning and end. 
After the death of his first protectors, young Denzil is brought 
up in the same Welsh village by a French servant and humble 
friend of his father. Introduced, not very probably, to Sir Cosmo 
Digby, the hero falls in love with the baronet’s daughter ; and, 
what is much less likely, the proud Welsh baronet consents to a 
match with this unknown and suspected base-born child. He, how- 
ever, imposes certain conditions ; one of which is, that Denzil, shall 
rise in the world to show himself worthy of Isabella Digby: and 
this engagement closes the first volume. With the second, Denzil 
and his foster-fatber, Pierre Ponce, start for London; where the 
aspirant for distinctions wastes his time in forming acquaintance 
with Chartists, a mad doctor, and the husband of one of the doctor's 
female patients, who turns out to be Mr. Trevor himself. In in- 
cidents like this the second volume is exhausted. 
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Newport insurrection; which 
Denzil, travelling in Wales, is compelled to accompany as a pri- 
soner. By this accident, he is enabled to rescue Isabella and her 
friends from a Socialist mob; and though he is obliged to admit 
that he has broken every one of the conditions imposed by Sir 
Digby, the baronet finally gives him his daughter. 

This general outline furnishes but a slight idea of the incon- 
gruity of Mr. Sr. Jomn’s novel as a picture of life. In some fictions 
the incidents may be improbable enough, but, assuming the author's 
views of society to be correct, they are coherent, progressive, and 
necessary. ‘This is not the case with many of Mr. Sr. Joun’s. 
It is true that by means of them the tale is brought to an end; but 
it might have reached the same goal by other ways. Some of the 
incidents might be expunged, and new ones substituted in their 
place ; those which are more necessary to the catastrophe are often 
made extravagant for the purpose of effect ; and several scenes are 
evidently introduced that the author by means of dialogues may 
exhibit his views on government and other topics. Yet in spite of 
these improbabilities, and many more in the particular conduct of in- 
dividuals, Sir Cosmo Digby is readable, and even interesting, from 
the mere ars seribendi. Vhe incidents are borrowed from the news- 
papers or the Minerva press, without being much improved by Mr. 
St. Jon's changes; the views and sentiments are those of an en- 
thusiastic student; and the principal characters are mere lifeless 
abstractions: but the author’s power of presenting his own con- 
ceptions is such, that the better parts have an air of truth, which 
could not be allowed them if tried by the touchstone of experience ; 
and even the worst passages are passable. 

There are sections, however, entitled to higher praise than this. 
The descriptions of Welsh scenery are not only powerful in thems 
selves, but are so interwoven with the narrative as to become parts 
of it, instead of suspending it. Some of the earlier incidents, con- 
sidered by themselves apart from the general story, have an almost 
yreathless interest,—as the discovery of the assassination of Den- 
zil's father, and the subsequent pursuit, the night-attack upoa the 
smuggler and peasant-farmer’s house, with the murder and the 
chase of the murderers. The scenes in London, exhibiting life 
“upon the shift,” are not so good as those in Wales; and the 
lengthy account of the outbreak under Mr. Frost is only redeemed 
from tedium by some striking descriptions. Mr. Sr. Joun appears 
to have been misled into a false estimate of the value of the riots 
for purposes of fiction, by the opening scenes of Old Mortality. 
But the events which ended in the battle of Bothwell Brig are 
sufficiently remote to admit of alterations adapted to romance ; and 
the variety and success of the Scotch insurrection were very differ- 
ent from ‘ the Monmouthshire riots.” 

As we have mentioned the skilful interweaving of description 
with narrative, and the interest given to some of the separate inci- 
dents, we will take a scene of this kind; though, from the space at 
our disposal, it may not be one cf the best. 

A WELSH NIGHT-MARCH. 

The travellers proceeded in the direction of the fishermen. They skirted 
the broad sheet of water as they had been directed ; and coming up to the stake, 
around which a quantity of sea- weed had gathered, rendering it a sort of di- 
recting post, they entered the first channel of the river, and easily traversed it. 
But, as ill-luck would have it, they had now reached that hour of the night at 
which, through all seasons of the year, a dense white mist pours down along 
the streams of Wales, presenting a most striking spectacle to those who view 
them without danger and at theirease. Long columns of vapour, issuing forth 
from between the foldings of the distant hills, move down slowly towards the 
sea, not clearing away behind as they advance, but expanding themselves till 
they cover the whole length of the river. 

As they are never broader, however, than the surface of the water, you may, 
where the river flows through numerous channels, frequently count six or seven 
of these columns, now meeting, now separating, according to the course of the 
water below ; and when, as on the present occasion, the moon shines brightly 
upon them, they appear like so many ridges of snow stretching along the sum- 
mits of the Alps. Under one of these columns the fishermen were now con- 
cealed; and Denzil and Pierre Ponce found themselves on a broad sand-bank, 
surrounded on all sides by thick walls of mist, which concealed from their view 
every thing bui the sky and the moon. ‘They therefore knew not which way 
to proceed; but, directing their course almost at random, traversed another 
channel of the river, and emerged out of the fog into a second island, still sur- 
rounded by curtains of white vapour as before. Supposing themselves to be in 
the neighbourhood of the persons of whom they were in search, they now 
raised their voices together, an shouted with all their might. No answer, 
however, was returned. ‘They began, in consequence, to be considerably per- 
plexed. In almost whatever way they moved, they found their footing so 
tremulous and insecure, that it was clear they were surrounded by no little 
Under any other circumstances, they might have admired the pro- 
spect. The whole surface of the sand, as far as they could see, was ribbed or 
variegated by innumerable little wavy lines, and sprinkled thick with shells of 
different colours, in some places dry, in others filled with water, which reflected 
the moonlight like so many fragments of a mirror. Here and there were small, 
shallow, pellucid ponds, through which shoals of diminutive fishes darted hither 
and thither like shadows. 

Upon the sinuous and flecey summits of the vapour columns as they rolled 
past them, they observed a pheuomenon of singular beauty: the wreaths of 
mist, pervaded and impregnated, as it were, by the moon’s rays, assumed occa- 
sionally the appearance of a lunar rainbow, when one limb only of the arch 
meets the eye. But neither the strangeness nor the beauty of these phenomena 
could extort more than a passing thought from our travellers ; who, penetrated 
by the cold, and beginning to entertain some apprehensions for their safety, 
would have considered nothing so charming at that moment as the faces of the 
Welsh fishermen peering from the mist. Completely bewilder: d, as ‘it seemed 
extremely dangerous to move in any direction, they once more raised their 
voices to the utmost pitch ; and this time imagined they heard an answering 
shout; but no assistance arriving, they concluded it must be a sand-echo. 
They then cautiously approached the river on another side, and entering the 
water, forded it with considerable ease. But on emerging from the fog, they 
found themselves in the island they Lad previously quitted, as they discovered 
by their own footsteps. Meanwhile, the cold of the night was intense. Their 
hands were so benumbed, that they could scarcely grasp thcir sticks; and their 
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With the third, | bare feet felt, as they fel! upon the sand, as if literally scorched by the cold. 
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Their voices, however, were still loud; and they did not spare them, more espe- 
cially as, from a certain sound in the river below, they began to imagine the 
tide was coming in. The fact was as they feared. Numerous sea-birds, which 
follow the motions of the sea, carcere! landward over their heads, screaming 
joyously as they flew. 

Mr. Sr. Joun seeks to give variety and a romantic character to 
his novel by the introduction of popular customs and superstitions. 
Sometimes—as where two young ladies of education and family 
go out to sow hemp in a cross-road on All-hallow’s eve—there is 
not only failure but absurdity. But generally he is successful. 
Here is a sketch of 





WELSH CHURCHYARDS. 

The spot selected for the grave of Colonel Mildmay was a small level patch 
of green sward, lying on the left hand as you enter the churcl-porch. A yew- 
tree of gigantic dimensions threw forth its funereal branches over it; and so 
complete was the shelter which their dense foliage afforded, that you might sit 
there snug and dry during a hard rain of several hours. On all sides, to acon- 
siderable distance, stretched rows of graves and tombstones, extremely varied 
in age, form, and dimensions. Generally throughout Wales, a reverence for 
the dead is among the most prominent feclings of the people; and this senti- 
ment develops itself in symbolical practices sometimes of the most touching 
beauty. Lilies, for example, and other flowers of unmixed and delicate hues, 
are planted over the graves of virgins, to signify the unsullied purity of the 
forms beneath; while to express the Christian’s bope of immorta] and un- 
changeable existence, the narrow house is overshadowed by ever-verdant laurel 
or juniper, or the tree of life. At the festival cf the Resurrection, the hands 
of filial or paternal love are busy about the mounds of the departed, whitewash- 
ing or painting the head and foot-stenes, renewing the embankment of turf, or 
adding fresh varieties to the rich odoriferous flowers, which distil at night their 
fragrant dews upon the ashes of the dead. Few scenes, therefore, during spring 
and summer, are more beautiful than a Welsh churchyard. Shaded by every 
variety of tree known in the Principality, but chicfly by the favourite yew, 
between rows of which the classical cypress sometimes rears its dusky obelisk, 
it resembles externally one of the sacred groves of antiquity, while it has within 
it a beauty unknown to them in those numerous records of faith and hope 
which friend has erected over friend, and which religion sanctifies with all its 
holiest and most powerful influences. Iu the seclusion of those delicious groves 
most persons experience a hushed tranquillity of mind indescribably sweet. 
The ardour of the sun’s rays is excluded by a dense canopy of foliage, or 
tempered by those airs which seem to reside in the covert of woods; though 
here and there, perhaps, small patterns of sunshine chequer the ground, or glow 
upon the gray and yellow lichens adorning the tombs which have survived the 
families that ouce kept them in repair. 

The character of Pierre Ponce, the political refugee and enthu- 
siast in favour of revolutions, is the best in the beck, and perhaps 
the only one that is consistently sustained. The opinions which 
Pierre upholds seem more natural in the mouth of a foreigner; and 
his broken English, though without a foreign idiom—good English 
disguised by bad spelling, as if made from books or the stage—helps 
to render the style of his discourse amusing. ere are Pierre 
Ponce’s ideas of the English as revolutionists, given at a dinner of 
Chartist politicians. 

“ Dere is von ting,” cried Pierre Ponce, “ vich vid permission I shall say. It 
isdis. Dat de people of dis contrée are too tam fond of dere money, to give up 
deir minds to de émeute and de insurrection. Ab, say dey, vat shall ve got, vat 
shall ve lose? And den dey know nothing of fighting by de science. 


vid de cane, you make of nim von fine soldier. But at de same time, you beat 
out of him his notion of de liberty. He is change his place altogeder in de 
vorld. He is make part of von new machine, vich is not only unlike de old 
machine out of vich he step, but is de enemy of it, and crush it venever it 
move out of de direct vay. Dis man is now lost to de people and de people’s 
cause. He is become de slave, de gladiator of de oligarchie; and for de twenty - 
four sous vich every day dey give him, he vill fight his broder or his fader who 
stay behind on de farin. Dat, if I see right, is de cause vy de people of dis 
contrée donot much change their institution.” 

The book does not exhibit much acquaintance with society, or 
power of depicting manners; but some of the reflections are those 
of an observer who has looked upon life rather to analyze than 
paint. Such is this picture of 

AN ADVENTURER IN LONDON. 

Haunted by the recollection of Isabella, and determined to use his utmost 
exertions to secure her hand, Denzil yet found himself absolutely stunned and 
bewildered by the movements of the vast machine of society, in which be found 
himself placed. He contemplated it again and again, from all possible points of 
view, and cou!d discover no opening by which he might emerge from his presert 
obscurity. Every thing appeared to be in its place; every man but himself 
seemed to have his part to play: he found himself like an actor wio comes 
upon the stage when the whole piece is filled up, and is compelled to retreat and 
mingle insensibly among the spectators. From time to time, opportunities 
seemed to float before him; but ere he could examine them and ascertain their 
value, some other hand had put in the sickle and reaped the harvest. He ex- 
amined all the professions ; he looked again and again over the whole map of 
human life: he saw there were many things, by applying himself to which, be 
might, in a long course of years, work his way upwards; but the period allotted 
to him was limited, and he already began to fear he had undertaken an im- 
possibility. 


MUSIC. 
Wilson's Edition of the Songs of Scotland, as sung by him in his Entertain- 

ments on Scottish Music, at the Queen’s Concert-rooms, Hanover Square, and 

the Music- Hail, Store Streei, London. Books 1.—1V. 
WE can little wonder at the strong hold which these songs have taken 
on public feeling, as evinced by the popularity which has attended the 
editor’s performance of them, when we perceive the variety of their 
appeals to the sensibility—thcir historical interest, their associations 
with character and costume, their picturesque colouring, and dramatic 
effect. The gen'us of Scottish history, scenery, manners, and anti- 
quities, has been long since universally familiar in England through 
the labours of Sir Waurer Scorr; and it receives a still further illus- 
tration by means of many exquisite little cabinet pictures aud fireside 
romances in this collection. Scorr is indeed inseparable from many me- 
mories revived by these songs. The taunting song to ‘‘ Johnnie Cope,” 


who with other Royalists was beaten at Prestonpans, must have delighted 
him, so glowingly does it paint the triumph of the time. Falstaff’s threat 
of putting a man’s name into a ballad was never better executed ; but 
the Rebels had the good taste to avoid gibbeting their foe with “a 











Ven you | Greenland’s icy mountains,” set by Sir H. R. Brsnor. ; 
catch von peasant and carry him to de armée and drill ‘him, and pumme! him | much gratified by the rarer pieces of the volume, and particularly so 
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scurvy tune,” and celebrated the retreat or flight of Sir Joun Core in a 
characteristic and mirth-provoking strain. ‘The ballad and table songs, 
which are compete and even better without accompaniment—the 
humour in “the Laird o’ Cockpen”—the dramatic surprise combined 
with deep pathos and feeling in Hecror M‘Neru’s “Saw ye my wee 
thing,” and the lovely old melody joined to quaint verse in dialogue in the 
“ My boy Tammy” of the same author—will strike a chord in every 
bosom that has sympathy with Scory, whether as a writer or as a man 
of homely and hearty affections. Burns contributes richly to the 
pathos and beauty of the poetry of the collection ; but the music adapted 
to his ly rics has less of the romance of antiquity—the charm of national 
song—than that of some others. Traditional melody, that has long 
survived the names of its authors, and hung from generation to gene- 
ration on the beatings of the heart of a people. must needs have fine 
qualities, and is ever a subject of the greatest interest to the musician. 
Melody of this kind, when united to a spirited and characteristic little 
pocm, produces the perfection of national song. Burns stands alone: 
he is too great a master in his art to divide honours with any musical 
compatriot of the last century ; and his exquisite lyrics are too modern 
in character aud sentiment to be united to the antique and Gothic crea- 
tions of the Scottish lyre. 

Mr. Witson’s plan in the publication of these songs is to be com- 
mended, as well for the simplicity that he has adopted in the aecom- 
paniment and harmonization, as for the historical], anecdotical, or lite- 
rary notices he has appended to each. No song is left wholly without 
some illustrative or suggestive comment, to excite remark, and lead 
naturally from music to conversation. This is always pleasant in the 
pauses of drawing-room pe. formance. In his capacity of arranger, 
Mr. Witson seems to have been aware that he had before him a 
delicate and difficult task. He has shunned ostentation, and that vain 
display of chromatic science which so much injured the Irish Melodies 
in the hands of the late Sir Joun Stevenson. His aim in forming the 
accompaniments, he says, has been “to support the voice of the singer.” 
While we perceive simplicity and kecping ia them accordant with the 
character of the several airs, they would perhaps here and there admit of 
greater variety and scope in the basses. The general plan and execu- 
tion of the work, however, are excellent. 





Vocal Part Music, Sacred and Secular ; consisting of Madrigals, Anthems, 
Rounds, &c. by Ancient and Modern Composers. Edited by Enwarp F, 
Rimpauct, Ph. De., F.S.A., Member of the Royal Academy of Music in 
Stockholm, &ce. Vol. [. 

The first volume of a collection of pieces, published separately in 
score and in parts for singing, lies before us. Some of its materials 
are already popular, and long established in choral favour ; some new, 
or drawn from sources with which musicians at large are unacquainted. 
Madrigals by the great Italian and Vlemish masters, and our own 
Wisye, Bennet, Forp, and Dow.anp the friend of SHAKSPERE and 
Spenser, with church music by Tatuis, Reprorp, Farrant, 
Vaueuan Ricuarpson, &c. form the staple of the volume. The 
modern compositions are CHERUBINI'’s well-known round, “ Perfida 
Clori,” with English words; an anthem, written in a plain and good 
church style, by E. J. Loper; and Bishop Heper’s hymn, “ From 

We have been 


with a melodious specimen of a Flemish master in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Cyprian DE Rone, “ Hail, Queen of Night.” But why does Mr. 
Rimpaur oblige musicians to unlearn their science, by printing the 
middle voices of the scores in the G clef? Surely, concession more 
than sufficient is made to the indolence of learners by printing the 
separate parts thus: the scores, at least, should not subject the reader 
to the troublesome task of transposition. Musicians should unite in 
discountenancing the practice. 

Music for the Million, Vocal and Instrumental ; consisting of the Words and 
Music, with Accompaniments for Pianoforte, Seraphine, Harp, &c., of Popu- 
lar, Standard, and Original Songs, Duets, Glees, Catches, §c., including 
selections from Modern Operas and favourite Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, 
Gallopades, §c., newly arranged expressly for this work. In weekly Num- 
bers at 3d. 

An amusing title, that at least shows the desire to be very popular 
and very cheap, and, in the spirit of the day, to take in every body. 
The new arrangements are no recommendation, for they are very 
badly done. ‘“ Where the bee sucks,” for instance, is industriously de- 
spoiled of all the characteristic features of its original bass; and a har- 
mony destitute of symmetry and coherence—now written in three, now 
in four parts—is substituted. To the song, thus disfigured, succeeds 
a great deal of unalloyed trash, waltzes, quadrilles, &c., addressed per- 
haps to learners and infants in the science, but even of these we hope 
better things than the capacity to gorge so nauseous a compound. 
Even as a pecuniary speculation, we should augur but little success for 
a work of this very miscellaneous character; the experiment has beer 
tried before, and has failed. 


FINE ARTS. 
FRONT OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Tue clamour about the facade of the Bzitsh Museum increases: the 
press rings with it. The refusal to let the model be seen awakens sus- 
picion in new quarters, and confirms the doubts as to the eligibility of 
the design. The architect is pronouuced on all hands incompetent 
to the task assigned him, of completing the British Museum; the 
public buildings he has erected in the Metropolis being called in 


| evidence against him. 


Our correspondent IGnNorus returns to the charge, boldly assumes 
that the design will be bad, and contends that another architect should 
be called in. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
3d O-tober 1843. 

Sir—I had begun to be fearful that you did not intend to call attention in 
any way to the British Museum. All the more agreeable therefore is it to me 
to find that in doing so you have coincided with myself. There is, however, one 
point as to which 1 do not coincide with you. While you express your regret 
that Sir RopertT SMirkE should have been employed at all, you “ question 
if it would be right and just to take the work out of his hands and intrust the 
completion to another architect.” Whether right and just or not, such course 
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e 1 efore—in cases, t 
han heen genset pee as one instance of the kind, I may mention the restoration 
of the Temple Church, where Mr. SAVAGE was dismissed after carrying on 
the work for some time, and Mr. D. Burton and Mr. 8. Smirxe were jointly 
ag oe ches is “right and just” in the affair, is it right and just 
towards the public that no effort is now to be made to rescue the fagade of the 
British Museum from its impending fate, because the building has all along 
been in the hands of Sir RopeRT Smirke—who, I dare say, has by this time, 
made a very good job of it—for himself? ‘This seems to me to be delicacy with 
a vengeance! It would be pushing complaisance to absurdity to allow himn—know- 
but pea ol a decided failure—to complete the building after his fashion, 
merely because he had begun it. If a patient derives no benefit from his phy- 
sician’s prescriptions, he does not stand upon ceremony, hnt dismisses him and 
calls in another medical adviser, or, if matters are getting desperate with him, 
has a “consultation.” With the British Museum they are so desperate as to 
warrant the holding an architectural “consultation,” and that without loss of 


time. . ede : * 
As far as Sir Ropert Suinke himself is concerned, I should imagine that 
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00, where there was by no means the same On the 3d, at Waterford, the Rev. John H. Steraeysoy, 





lo that the result will be a failure—a “respectable” if you like, | 


he would now rather rejoice than the contrary at having any pretext for with- | 


drawing from the field, aware as he must be that he cannot possibly satisfy the | 
g 


demands that have been made fora noble architectural work. He must also be 
most uncomfortably aware that in this instance he will not be let off so quietly 


l 

hg a array against him; and not the less so on account of the ungracious- 
ness of withholding the model of the building from public inspection. Under 
such circumstances, a real friend would advise him to do what Ministers and 
Kings have done before him—resign, and abdicate. ; ; 

The public need have no very compunctious feelings as to the hardship of 
his particular case. He has had opportunities so many and of such a kind, that 
he might have earned for himself a European reputation: if he has not done 
so, the fault lies not with the public. Far greater cause and right have they to 
complain that he has been allowed for so many years to monopolize employ - 
ment that might have been rendered the means of calling forth and exercising 
superior talent. ; 

For ordinary commiscration there is in his case ro room whatever. He is 
not like a man struggling to make his way in life and in his profession. His 
career—now all but closed—has been eminenily successful. But 1 recall the 
word “ successful,” and say eminently “profitable.” With the minimum of 
talent, he has realized an ample fortune; and he takes care not to diminish it 
by patronizing or encouraging art in any way, not even in that of his own pro- 
fession. Nay, so far from cncouraging, he does not even countenance it ; for 
although a Royal Academician, never does he condescend to exhibit any draw- 
ings at the Royal Academy. Such is Sir Ropery SmreKeE; nor is it any in- 
vasion of the regard due to private character to say so. 

Public and professional mex must cxpect to be more or less the objects of 
public comment and scrutiny, and in proportion to the conspicuousness of 
their position before the public. Therefore, when a man finds that his imper- 








plic opinion and by criticism as on former occasions, but will have both | 





| Oct. Mary Ann Webb, Leathwaite, from Batavia 
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fections show the more glaringly in sunshine, he would do well to retire into | 


the shade. IcNoTus, NAUD IGNORANS. 
The precedent quoted is unfortunate; for the dismissal of Mr. SavacE 
by the Benchers of the Temple was neither a fair nor a wise proceed- 
ing: moreover, that was an affair of restoration, not of erecting a new 
structure. We agrce with our correspondent, that there may be a case 
justifying the dismissal of an architect whose plans have been approved 
and aceepted ; and the disappointment of the country at the design for 
so important a public buildiug—which should be worthy to be a metro- 
politan temple of wisdom, art, and science—is such a one. Neither 
is Sir Robert Smirke entitled to peculiar sympathy or delicacy, seeing 
that he has not exhibited much of the latter quality in making his way 
in the world. But the qucstion is, what should be done? Complaint 
and objection are useless. Newspaper attacks will hardly induce Sir 
R. SirKe to throw up the job, or the Trustees of the Museum to stop 
the progress of the building. Our advice is this: call a public meeting 
to give expression to the popular feeling, and address the Trustees 
on the subject. The only specific grievance at present is the with- 
holding of the model; for it might possitly turn out that the design is 
unobjectionable. Apply, then, for i's exhibition, and express a hope 
that should the design be generally disapproved, a public competition 
should be had for a new fagade. That such a proceeding would be 
successful, is doubtful, considering the callous inertness of bodies hold- 
ing irresponsible power; and it is not beyond the pale of possibility 
that ifa competition were obtained the best design might not be selected. 
But the attempt is worth making, if only to raise the question, and 
assert the right of the public to have a voice in the erection of build- 
ings in which they feel a national pride and for which the country pays. 











MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS 

On the 2ist September, at Nunburnholme Rectory, the Lady of the Rey, Cuaries 
James Hawkins, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Barremman Honse, N.B., Mrs. Ropert C. Cumminea of a daughter. 

Ou the 25th, at Gate Burton Rectory, Lincolushire, the Lady of the Rev, Grorce 
Hvrton, of a danghter. 

On the 27th, at Delvine, the Lady of Sir J. M. Macxenzir, Bart., of a son, 

Ou the 29th at Culn Rogers Rectory, Gloucestershire, the Lady of the Kev. Henry 
Forstrr, of a son. 

On the 30th, at Harrow, the Lady of the Rev. Wintiam Oxenam, of a son. 

On the Ist October, in Che-ham Street the Lady Marcus Hier, of a daughter. 

On the Ist, at Hampstead, the Lady of Archdeacon Hon tincworth, of a son, 

On the Ist, at Eaton Place, the Lady of Sir Winttam Heatucore, Bart., of a sou. 

On the 2d, at Newhailes, the Hon. Mrs. Coventry, of a son. 

On the 4th, at Byham House, Brightou, the Lady of Cuartes Moraan, Esq., M.P., 
of a daughter. 


BIRTHS, 















Lately, at Glevering Hall, Norfolk, the Lady of the Hou. Cuarres Vannec, ofa 
daughter. 
MARRIAGES, 
On the 2lst September, at Walford, Herefordshire, Fr rox THEED, Esq., of St. 
Tves, to MaRIANNE, youngest daughter of the iate Rev. T. D. Fosprore, Vicar of 


Walford, 

Ou the 26th, at Wisbech, Wintram Wairtine, Esq., of Thorney, in the Isle of Ely, 
to Soruta, eldest daughter of Captain Swatne, RN. 

_On the 3d October, at Wiuktield Church, Berks, Rosert Winuiam CumprRrBatcit, 
Esg., second son of the Jate Abraham Parry Cumberbatch, Esq., of the Broads, Sussex, 
to Evien, daughter of the late Eomunp Lroyn, Esq. 

On the 3d, at St. Mary’s, Bryanstou Square, the Rev. E. S. Staniey, grandson of the 
late Sir Edmond Stanley, of Kichmond, Surrey, to Annre, third daughter of Ropert 
Hann, Esq., of Great Cumberland Place, Hyde Park. 

On the Gd, at Christ Church, Marylebone, Hexay Epomunps Norrts, 
—_ of Henry Norris, Esq.. of South Petherton, Somerset, to Mary Ann Reve 
Caugiater of the late Rev. Revett Sheppard, Rector of Thwaite, Suffolk, 

_On the 3d, at Houghton, Huntingdoushire, the Rev. Frenertck JAmEs Parsons, 
Vicar of Selborne, Hampshire, and Jate Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, to Ext- 
ZABETH, youngest daughter of the late Horatio MARTELLI, Esq. 

Ou the 3d, Maup, fourth daughter of G. Lowrier, Es j-» of Hampton Hall, Somer 
setshire, to Taomas Lrau, Esq., of Lyme Park, Cheshire. 
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Rector of Corringham, 
Essex, to Mary, youngest danghter of the Very Rev. the Dean of Water ord. 

On the 4th, at Treutham, Lord Brantyre, to Laly Everyn Leveson Ge 
daughier of the Dake of Surder:ann. 

On the 4th, at Pearith, Penryre Anorrson Monsueap, Esq., Royal Artillery, youngz- 
est sc i of the late Colonel Aulerson Moushead, Royal incers, and of Widey Court, 
Devon, to Caarrorre, youngest daughter of the late Lieutenant. Colonel Story, Royal 
Artillery. 
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DEATHS, 

On the 24th May, at Port Louis, Mauritius, Lieut. and Adjutant Hexry WaearsTone, 
Thirty fifth Regiment. 

Ou the Gth September, at Thun, in Switzerland, Tuomas Tegp, Esq., of the Hurst 
House, East Moulsey, Surrey; in his 45th year. 

On the 20th, at the Rev. Francis Brown!ow’s, county of Derry, Ireland, Errzapeti 
Georatanta, wife of Craup Anrxanper, Esq., of Ballochmyle, Ayrshire, and daughter 
of the late Coloncland Lady Martha Keatinge. 

On the 23d, at Kilbride, Wexford, the Rev. Rooer Owen, sixty-two years Rector of 
the Union of Camolin, in the diecese of Ferns; in his 87th year. 

On the 25th, at White Leckington Vicarage, Somerset, ANNA Marta, relict of Taomas 
Brooxe, Esq., for many years Senior Judge at Moorshedabad, in the Presidency of 
Bengal; in her 71st year. 

On the 27th, at Ramsgate, Lieut. General Brevor. R.A. 

Ou the 28th, at Leigh Street, Burton Crescent, Mrs. Surens, only surviving sister of 
the late Captaiu Witson, formerly of Enniskillen; in her 93d year. 

Oa the 29th, at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, Winttam Wenster, Esq., a Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for that county; in his 72d year. 

On the 30th, at the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, Captain Luaino, after forty 
years service as Adjutant and Secretary of that institution ; iu his 82d year. 

On the Ist October, in Churles Street, ey Square, the Countess Srannorr. 

On the Ist, at Yarmouth, Sopara, f Tuomas Goocu, Bart., and wife of G. 
W. Mansy, Author of the life-apparatus for saving shipwrecked sailors; in her 67th 
year. 

On the Yd, at Carlogie Cottage, Aherdeeushire, Rear Admiral 
zimaAr, K.C.B and K.C.H.; in his 71st year. 

Oa the 3d, suddenly while at the Manchester Lilerary and Philosophical Society, 
Geroroe Wittram Woon, Esq.. M.P. for Kendal, 

Ou the 3d, at Saudgate, Kent, Simuen Grrorestone, Esq., one of her Majesty's 
Counsel. 

Ou the 5th, at Chilworth Lodge, near Southampton, the Hon. Ricuarp Geor@s Quin, 
second son of the late, and brother of the present Earl of Duxaaven, 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
) from Bombay to Suez, was totally wrecked off Cape 
Guardafui, Ist August id passengers (170) saved; mails lost. 
The Captain Cook, from Shields to Aden, was wrecked near Burnt Island, previous 
to 2ist August; crew saved by the Midas, Keir, arrived at Aden. 
The Cing: , Hutchison, from the Clyde to Bitavia. ran aground near Man 
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The Memuon, (steamer 












3d Juve, but has been assisted off, after discharging part of her cargo, 
and towed into Batavia Re 
Anniven—-At Gravesend, 


s. 
29th Sept. Briton, Scott, from Mauritius; 2d Oct. Athena, 
White, from China; Horwood, Gales, from the Cape; 3d, Isabella, Gray, from Singa- 
pore; London, Johnston, from Bombay; and 4th, Thetis, Cass, from Cateutta. In 
Duwiis, 28th Sept. Caleutta, —— , from China; 29th, Courier, Scott, from the Cape; Ist 
and 5th, Deemster, Scott, from Ceyluv. 
Queen, Martin; and Blanche, Silk, from Caleutta. At 
White, from Manilla. OF dittu, 4th Oct. Justina, 
Loader, from Caleutta. At Cowes, 4th Oct. John Panter, Herries from Sigapore. Off 
Weymouth, 4th Oct. Jane, Cocks, from the Cape. Of Saleombe, 3d Oct. Pilot, Peter- 
sen, from Batavia. OF Plymouth, 24 Oct. Young Queen, Bolton, from Batavia; and 
Madura, Mylnue, from Cateutta. Of St. Mawes, 3d Oct. Rockliffe, Harrison, from 
Singapore. OF Falmouth, 2d Oct. Diadem, Harland, from China. At Liverpool, Ist 
Oct. Onyx, Younghusband, from Caleutta; and Sth. Lady Flora Hastings, Hoseason, from 
ditto, At Greenock, 29:h Sept, Kilblain, Shaw, from Caleutta. At Aden, 2lst August, 
Midas, Keir, fiom Shields. In the Straits of Sunda, lst June, Thomas Lee, , from 
Liverpool. 











gs, Sth Oct. Se: 
Portsmouth, 30th Sept. Olympus 





















ILED— From d, 4th Oct. Anue Jaue, Rigby, for Hong kong. From Liver- 
5th Oct. Ma » Ellwood, for Calentta; and Mina, Eden, for Bombay. From 













Greenock, 29th Se pt Oriental, M Fie, for Caleutta; Kyle, Fletcher; and Dalmarnock, 
Johu for Singapore; and o0th, Mount Stuart Elphinstone, Lawson, for Bombay. 
s \y Morwxino uvep—In the Downs, 6th Oct. Margaret, — , from Mau- 





from China, 


At Liverpool, Peuang 
3, Bell, for Bombay. 


Fp —From Liverpool, 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War orice, Oct. 6, 1843.-—-4th Regt. Light Drags.—Cornet J. H.W. Jones, from 
half pay 2lst Light Drags, to be Cornet, without purchase; J. M. Hogg, Gent. to be 
Cornett, by purchase, vice Joues, who retires; Assist.-Surg. J. Mure, M.D. from the 
7th Foot, to be Ass Surg. vice Piteairn, promoted on the Staff. 8th Regt. Light 

Jrags.—Capt. G. S. Jenkivson, from half-pay Unattached, to be Capt. vice G. J. 
Hubaud, whoexchanges. 7th Regt. Foot-'T. M. Sunter, M.B. to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Mure appointed vo the 4th Light Drags. lith Foot—G. J. Walmsley, Gent. to be 
Rusign, by purchase, vice De Montenach, promoted. 16th Foot— Assist. Surg. B. U. 
Hamilton, M.D. from the Staff, to be Assist.-Su.g. viee Dowse, who exchanges. 53th 
Foot—T. M. Philson. M.D. to be Assist.-Surg. 65th Foot—Gent. Cadet J. H. E. 
Elwes, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Calder, who retires. 
67th Foot--Licut. J. Porter, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Davie, who retires; Eusign 
J. Sivewright, to be Lieut. by purcha-e, vice Porter; W. B. Forde, Gent. to be Eusigu, 
by purchase, vice Sievewright. 76th Foot—Ensign W. I. Barton, to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Saunders, who retires; J. C. Minuitt, Gent. to be Ensign, by parchase, 
vice Barton. 79th Foot— J, Borthwick, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Gordon, 
who retires. 

tifle Br 
Second Lieut. P. C. B. Hamilton to be First-Lieut. vice Hale; 
Gent to be Seeond Lieut. by purchase, vice Hamilton. 

Ifospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. G. K. Pitcairn, M.D. from the 4th Light Drags. to be 
Staff- Surg. of the Second Class, vice Baird, dec. ; Assist.-Surg. R. R. Dowse, from the 
16th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Fore:s, vice Hami!ton, who exchan ke 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Second Lieut. Parker, of the 60th Foot, are 
William Biddulph. 
tum in the Gazette of 2h Sept.—For ‘* Capt. L. Tallon, from the 41st Foot, to 
be Capt. in the 82 Foot, vive Maydwell, who exchanges,’ read Capt. L. Tallan, from 
the 41st Foot, to be Capt. in the 82d Foot, vice Maydwell, who exchanges. 

Orrice of Orpnance, Oct. 5.— Royal Artillery—Secoud Lieut. J. D. Shakespear to 
be First Lieut. vice L. Wynne, dee. 
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COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 3. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Bateson and Co. Liverpool, brokers; as far as regards J. G, Ba‘'eson—Cordingley 
and King, Londou—Prarse and Hall, Exeter, linendrapers—J. aud E. Aldridge, 
Northumberland Sireet, Straud, jewellers—Gaskell and Lockerby, Liverpool, ship- 
wrights—Picciotto and Co. South Street, Finsbury; as far as regards J. Guillemard 
~ R., H.S., and E. Foster, Cambridge, brewers; as far as regards KE. Foster— Hall and 
Laxton, Cheshunt Street, Hertfordshire, linen-drapers —J. aud R. Richards, Harwood 
Place, High Street, Peckam, p!umbers—Carlisle aud Co. Bristol, haberdashers; as 
far as regards J. H. Day—Cholditch and Birter, Wolverhampton, wine-merchants— 
Davis and Powell Queen Square, Aldersgate Street, book-clasp manufacturers—W., 
P. B., and S. Jones, King’s Head, Great Tower Street, licensed victua}lers; as far as 
regards W. Jones —Fryman aud Watts, Rye, Sussex, wholesale and retail grocers— 
R. and W. Fairbairns, Southamptou, china-dealers—G. and W. Yonge, Strand, wateh- 
makers—Jamiesov and Richardson, Moorgate Street—Pirie and Co. Loudon, ship- 
brokers— Vaughan avd Crutchfield, Bloomsbury Market, porter merchants — Letts and 
Hilliard, Cornkill, stationers—Muskett and Co. Norwich, warehousemen—Eglen and 
Potter, Mauchester, commission agents--M. S. and A. S. Viener, Southampton, jewel- 
lers— Godley and Underwood junior, Southampton, geueral commission-merchants— 
R. and T. F. Lee, St. Martin’s Lane, carpenters—Faber and Pettiner, Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, joiners— Hill and Smith, Shrewsbury, auctioneers—T. and D. Tuyne, 
Sheffield, farmers—Huntly and Tolboys, Drury Lane, cloth-pressers— Blackett and 
Kobinson, Leeds, commission-merchants. 
,ARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT. : 

Bradley, Cheltenham, straw-bonnet-manufacturer—Brassington, Stafford, out of 
business—Parker, Worcester, tobacco-dealer—Driver, Calverley, Yorkshire, eloth- 























we—Lient. W. Hale t» be Capt. by purchase, vice Young, who retires; 
Cc. E. B. Baldwin, 
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manufactarer — Morley, Keighley, Yo:kshire, 








gardener— Poole, Decilagion Street, 


Clerkenwell, musical instrumeut-maker—Prothero, Biic igend, Gl amorganshire, draper 
born, butcher—Hawks- 
et, Ch 
, Cl 






— Davis, Cursitor Street, painter — Aston, Red Lion Passage, Hol 
bee, Camden Street, Islington, out of business—Levick, K ng Stree 













joiner. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
— Harttey, Joun, Height, Lancashire, shopkeeper. 
B PTs. 
Bovursgot, Cuartes. and Espivent pe i tsNeT, Wi 


, to surrender Oc t. 
ee, Mr. Gibson, Basinghall Stre 
ushire, retailer of flour, Oct. 14, Nov. 


Espivent, Coleman Street Buil 
tor, Mr. Taylor, Furnival’s Inn; 
Brimsmeap, GeorGe, Bideford, 
licitors, Messrs. Hawkins and Co 
official assignee, Mr. Hertzel, Ex 
Bennett, THomas, New City Cc 


flicia 
Devc 
New Boswell Court; and Mr. 








vers, timber-merchant, Oct. 17, Nov. 17: solici- 





tors, Messrs. Newbon and Evaus, Wardrobe Place, Doctor's Commons; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Green Aldermanbury. 
Huoues, Wiirtam, Plascoch, Merioueths tire, sl ite-merchant, Oct. 16, Nuv. 14: solici- 








Liverpool; and Mr. 
enove, Liv erpool, 

: sulicitors, 
+ officia 


tors, Messrs. Price and Boltou, Lincoln’s Iun; Mr. Atkinson, 
Davies, Machynlleth, Montgomeryshire ; official assignee, Mr. Caz 

Havetocx, Witttam, South Shields, Dur! mae earver, Oct. 11 
Mr, Wilson, South Shields; and Mr. Hodgson, Broad Street Buildi 
nee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Jones, Owen, Liverpool, draper, Oct 
thington, Manchester; and Messrs Baxter and Co, 
Mr. Follett, Liverpool. 

SovrHern, James, Birmingham, grocer, Oct. 17, Nov. 13: solicitors, Messrs. 
croft and Sou, Liverpool; Mr. Harrison and Son, Birmi aidan 3 and Messrs. 
and Toulmin, Staple Inn; official assignee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmiu: gham. 

Sykes, Joun, Mill Bridge, Birstall, Yorksh corn miller, Oct. 14, Nov. 2: so 
tors, Messrs. Dunning and Stawman, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Woopwarp, Witiram, Hammersmith, builder, Oct. 18, Nov. 16: soticitor, Mr. Bird, 
New lun, Strand; official assiguee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

DIVIDENDS 

Oct. 27, Cockburn, New Broad Street, mercha int 
Road, Newington, builder—Oct. 24 Tho ms, Warw 
Paradise Street, Lambeth, builder — Oct. 24, Stirton, 
Chalk Linton, Cambridgeshire, dr aper —Oct. 24, Gilby, Gre euwich, wine merch: int— 
Oct. 25, Ward, Blackfriars Road, draper— Oct, Of, Chapman, Aylesbury, grocer vov. 
2, Sadler, Cheltenham, linendraper — Oct. Atkinson iad ‘Lai dman, Penrith, Cum: 
berland, bankers— Oct. 30, Humble, Ardwic k, Lancashire, grocer—Oct. 30, B. and 
J. M. James, Manchester, tanners—Oct. 27, Casacuberta, Manchester, merchant — 
Nov. 2, Hare, Corby, Lincolushire. <9" merchant— Nov. 2, Wright aud Co. T 
stall, earthenware mauufacturers — Nov. 





1 assig- 
HY 








. 13, Nov. 14: solicitors, Messrs. Sale and Wor- 
Lincoln’s Inn; offici 1 assigue: 





More- 
Chester 


1: 














—Oct. 24, Thompson, St. Andrew’s 
Square, printe r—Oct. 24, Horend, 
Chandos Street, grocer—Oct. 
















, Jones, Stafford, bookseller. 
CERTIFICAT Es, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of mectin 

Oct. 26, Griffiths, ae ‘ld, draper - Oct. 26, Walter, Oundle, Northar nptonshire, 
grocer—O. +t. 26, Jeffcoat, East Harding Street, bookbiuder—Oct. 26, J. and J. Baylis, 
Gutter Lane, crape mant if icturers— Oct. 26, W: ulton, Crowland, w Korn ht—Oct. 
26, Harris, Chichester, hotel keeper—Nov. 10, Cooper, Drury Lane, iron-founder— 
Nov. 7, Bromley WL ittle Beutley, Essex, maltster— Oct. 25, Almond, Orrell, Lancashire, 
coal-dealer Oct. 27, Law and Co. Rochdale, flannel-manufactuyers. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 24. 

Barwise, Pall Mall, house-decorator —Topham, Manchester, woollen-merchant— 

B. and W. Robiuson, Macclesfield, ironmongers — States, Southampton, hotel- 
oth ote Smith, Newcastle upon-Tyne, grocer—Higgs, Watling Street, cheesemonger— 
Roome, Gracecharch Strect, catlery-ager ut—Napper, Upper Stamford Street, general- 
dealer — Stewart, Skinner Street, Bishospsgate, brewer-—Farren, Nine Elms, coul-dealer 
—Whitaker, New Church, Lancashire, woollen manufacturer. 

DECLARATIONS GF DIVIDENDS. 

Robson, Durham, miller; first div. of 6s. on Saturday Oct. 14, or any succeediug 
Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle upon-Tyne—Smith, Bishop swearmouth, merchaut; 
third aud final div. of 5$d. and 1 4th of a 4d, ou Saturday Oct. 14, o1 any subseque at 
Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcast'e upou-Tyne—Smith, N ewcastle upon Ty he, grocer; 
second and final div. of ld. on Saturday Oct. 14, or any subsequent Saturday;,Mr. 


age 

















Baker, Newcastle upon Tyne—Guildford, North Shields, shipowuer; thid of 3s. 
6d. on Saturday Oct. 14, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle upon- 
of 2s. oY n Wednesday Oct. 18, or 


Tyue—Pit, © heltenham, banker; first and final div. « 
any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Bristol. 


Friday, Oct. 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Ward and Co. Montague Close, oil merchants — Haigh and Hincklifle, Hudderstield, 

blacksmiths—Lancefield and Co. Camberwell, butchers—Hudson and Co. Manches- 
ter, calico printers— King and Sons, Rochdale, fustiau- manufacturers; as faras regards 
H. King—Tapp and Ag s, Kingston-apon-Hall, woollen-drapers—Shipman and 
Callis, Mansfield, grocers —Maughan and Atkinson, Sheffield, mercers —Berker and 
England, Huddersfield, atturnies— Naylor and Robertson, Liverpool, paw ibrokers— 
Gardiner and Butler, Boxford, fellmougers—Ponsouby and Son, Regent Circus, carvers 
—Egerton Dye Works, Egerton, ancasbire Edwards and Co. Wrexham, rapers 
Holder and Lawton, Sutton, trimming-manufacturers— Mills and Co. Rochdale, coal- 
proprietors—Sharp and Co. Horsham, butchers. 

DECLARATIONS OF INSOLVENCY UNDER THE NEW ACT, 

Aarker, York, out of business—Webster, Blackburn. joiner—Massey, Hough, 
Cheshire, farmer—- Laue, South Shiclds, Excise-oflicer - Cook, St. Alban’s, blacksmith 
—Cumming, Matlock, Derbyshire, out of business —Stigger, Kingsuown, Kent, black 
smith— Starters, Hatton Wall, c: urpenter—Smith, Lesisham Road, butcher— Mitchell, 
Manchester Buildings. clerk—Stockbridge, Pickering Place, Paddington, builder. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Beprorp, James, Westminster Road, irou-merchent. to surrender Oct. 17, Nov. 15: 
solicitor, Mr. Tucker, Threadneedle Street; official assiguee, Mr. Lackington, Cole- 
man Street Buildings. 

Broker, Joun, Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, carver, Oct. 20, Nov. 21: solicitor, 
Mr. May, Queen Square; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry Chambers. 

Butiman, Epwarp Kenyon, L eeds, ci gee maker, Oct. 17, Nov.7: solicitors, Mr, 
Watson, Worship Street; and Mr. Sykes, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

Goutp, Samvev. Liverpool, merchant, Oct. 16, Nov. 17: solicitors, Messis. Gregory 
and Co. Bedford Row; and Messrs. Rogerson and Radcliffe, Liverpool; official as- 


signee, Mr. Follett, Liverpool. x x 
Harvey, Josers, St. Mary Axe, builder, Oct. 12, Nov. 17: solicitors, Messrs. New- 

bon and Evans, Doctors Commons; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 
KeeEtixe, Georce, Manchester, brewer, Oct 26, Nov. 9: solicitor, Mr. Grundy, 

Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. : 

Nurraun, PETER AusTIN, Chalk Road, newspaper-vender, Oct. 17, Nov. 21: 
citor, Mr. Wright, Lyon’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Nov. 2, Saddler, Cheltenham, linendraper— Nov 1, 
linendraper—Nov. 1, Watson, York, silk-mercer—Nov. 2, Pearson, Sheffield, wine- 
merchant— Nov. 9, R. aud J. Campiovu, Whitby, baukers— Nov. 9, J. and W. Cam- 
pion, Whitby, shipbuilders—Oct. 31, Brown and Powell, Stubbins-within-Totting- 
ton, Lancashire, calico-printers—Oct 31, Hillary, Ewaurig Hall, Cumberland, irion 
founders. CERTIFICATES 

Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the diy of meeting. 

Oct. 27, Slatter, Oxford, bootmaker—Oct 27, Salter, Davies Street, builder—Oct. 
27, Fortune, Kivg’s Cross, cabinet: manuf: sctarer-oN ov, 9, Pallen, St. George, Glo- 
cestershire, brewer— Nov. 2, Parsons, Poutardawe, Glamorgansbire, irontounder— 
Oct. 28, Reynolds and Fairbank—Oct, 28, Heathcote, Sheffield, spring Knife-maua- 
facturer--Oct 31, Parry, Mold, Flintshire, draper—Oct. 28, Bull, Blythe Marsh, Staf- 
fordshire, farmer. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 27. 

Webber, Wood street, warehuuseman— Watts, Holbora, victualler—Heuderson, St. 
George, Gloucestershire, manufacturing chemist—Thomson, Leadenhall Street. mer- 
chant—Bowie, Shoe Lane, grocer—Boltou, Kingston upon-Huli, corn-merchaut— 
Crosbie, Sutton, Cheshire, tea dealer— Dobson, Kidderminster, carpet manufacturer— 
Gallop, Bristol, painter —Aslett, South Stoneham, Hampshire. grocer— Maidlow, Fineh- 
ley, builder—Beacley, Birmingham, draper—C. and T, Cooper, Strood, Kent, fell- 
mongers—J, and E. Butt, Mortimer Sreet, linendrapers—Oram, Chard, Some:setshire, 
lace-mavufactures. DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND. 

Brookbanks, Dudley, mercer—sec. div. of 4s.; Oct. 17 7th, or any subsequent Tues- 
day; Mr, Fraser, Manchester, 


























soli- 


Fisher, Bradford, Yorkshire, 












SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Brown, ALexanpeR, Greenock, hairdresser, Oct. 10, Nov. 4. 
Harpy, James, Edinburgh, agent, Oct. 9, Nov. 6. 
Henpry, James, and CromBiE, JAMEs, Kirkaldy, merchants, Oct. 
Lockyer, Epmunp Bearry, Edinburgh, horse-dealer, Oct.9, Nov. 
Ross, Joun, Milncraig, Ross-shire, miller, Oct. 9, 30, 


, 30, 


side, lace- 





16: so- 
Tuner, Exeter; 





SPECTATOR. 


























; See ee oe peat asces snoring cian are 
QI WT 
— CURRENT. 
BRITIS FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Si pad |Tuesday. | Wednes.| Thurs. Friday. 
——-} ———_ | —_ =} - DR ear 
3 per Cent. Consols ...ecee 942 | 942 943 | 944% 943 } 94} 
Ditto for honoun ao pasp ene 95 95 942 943 9454 943 
3 per Cents. Reduced. shat —_ |; — | — es . 
34 per Cents Reduced......] shut — | —_ |; — —— 
New 34 per Ceuts .... ~| 102 102 | 1023 | 102 102 
| Long Annuities ... ‘| shut —_— —_— | — — 
Bank Stock, 7 per ce eee} shat a) — 
Inia Stock, 104 .... }— — | 267 | 267 panel 
Exchequer Bills, lid. r diem | 62 pm. 60 61 60 61 
| India Bonds, 34 per cent..... | 66 pm. 66 68 | 66 67 




















FOREIGN 


(Last Official Quotation during the 



















































FUNDS. 
Week ending Friday Evening.) 



























Alabama (Sterling JeeeeDp. Cte] 70 |) Mexican ; | 34 
Austrian... ° 5 114} Ditto (Deferred) 9} 
Belgian. ao | 105; || Michigan.... | ep 
Brazilian..... — | 72} | Mississippi ( 6 poe 
Buenos Ayres — —— Neapolitan ..... 5 sins 
SIODR a cieees'ewecenis _ 904 New York (1838). 5 } 92 
Chilianu . a -— ONiOesvereseererere C= | 87 
Columbian of “Is2 4, 6 — 1}} Peunsylvania ..... Bits 55 
Danish ...... — | Teinelleh cesses, 6 — | 214 
Dutch (Ex 15 2 Guilders) _ | SIS WPaortnguesess.occeccscack <= 70 
Ditto (Ditto).. — |983 ex a) Ditto (Cony erted) : o — | 434 
eaguhel ee ee —- | - DMs ne 2xeeavanns 
cr . _- |—_— 5 PRUNE 6c san ceeee 
Tudiana (Ster! _ — | Ditto (Passive) Jercecrerccccsees 
[ling eocccctcoccres _ — ID tto (Defi red) . eeece 
Kentucky ...0..0.0.+ —_ | — || Se uth Carolina ......6 
Louisiana (Sterling) ....5 — | —— PENUESSOE..65 0.009060 } 
Maryland (Sterling 5 — 55 lu nited States Bank ... | 5s. 
Mass ssetts(Sterling)5 — -——- yee Binia. c.rccercecceersO \;— 
= 
| SHARES 


(Last Oflicial Quotation during the 


Mines— 
Bolanos,...0++ 




































Week ending 


Banxs— 


Saag Meh bees 
Am rick m, oe 39 


























| Brazilian Imperial. de British North 
| Ditto (St. Johu del Rey) .....| 104 Colonial . He | 
| Britis ag cterecesses| ——— Londou and Westmi | O98 
Candongs re . | — London Joint Stock. ....e66.6) —— 
Cis Capiths in ncerseen cs 16; } National of li eland.... -— 
Rainways— | | National Proviucial. — 
Cheltenham and Great Western) —— |) Provincial of Ireland... . 414 
Edinburgh and G seth me 51 Union of Australia........ cee 2 
Eastern Counties .. as 83 || Union of London ...........- 92 
Grand Juuction .....6+. oof 1 Docks — ‘ 
Great Western.. .. core! East and West India ....0..6.) 125% 
Liverpool and Man chester ....{ —— LORGON s4..ssi0cs0eee> ' 964 
London and Brighton .....+.+! 353 St. Katherine o...cscsesereee| LOGS 
London and Blackwall ....... 4 | 
London and Greeuwich....... | nd cultural....scee| —— 
London and Birmiugham...../ 218 | Sritisi American Land,......| — 
Loudon aud Croydon .eeses ss! Canada.. — 
Manche ster and Leeds . 5s 84 | General S 28 
Midland Counties .. ‘ 80 New nd... ‘ | —— 
North Midland..... oe $2.) Royal Me uil Steam was — 
South-eastern and Dover.... 264 | Sosth pv ee ere ee —_—_ 
SOuth-WestePi sc.<..0.06000060-08 ta | Van Diemen’s Land......... ——— 
BULLION. ! METALS, 
Gold, Foreign in Bars ...peroz. 31,178, 9d. | Copper, Gritish Cakes.per ton 741. Os-Odto79 0 9 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars,, 0 0 0 |Tron, British Bars, 5 0-0 00 
Mexic: an Dollars... 4 9} | Lead, British Pig 0 0-16 156 





Silver in Bars, S 
GRAIN, Mark L 

The quantity of English Wheat reporte ! du 
very little left in hand this morning. The tr 
Monday, but there is uo material variation in 
Fore 


( 
Standard . cocoon O 4 





trade is a trifle cheaper. 
grinding samples we uote a reduction of Is. p 
off quite in retail, and the value of both art 
trade is dull, and rather cheaper for secc 
riation, 


8. 
sassoensus Sate 33 | 










Superfine New 5% .. 5t| Peas, I 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN | 


Per eae arter ee rial) of 





ut |Steel, pala . 


ade has been devoid of animation 
gu Wheat, and the demand coutinues very limited for fi 


are reluctant to make any coucessivu iu prices. Iu 
Barley meets a slow sale for every deser:ption, 


00-008 






ane, October 
ring the week ather large, but there is 
since 
a moderate arrival of 
parcels, though holders 
instances perhaps the 
Whilst in 
er quater. Beans and Peas are taken 
icles is somewhat reduced. The Malt 
mudary qualities, bat in Flour no va- 





prices. We h 





sume few 


*. . s. s. 
Maple ....... 31 to Jz} Oats, Feed . . Létols 














Wheat, RedNewsit to rh | R tye 
Fine ..cc00. 52 | Bs 26] White -32. BA Fine .. 618,619 
iae] Malti 36] Boilers.. 35 7] Poland. ...20. 21 
oe 48] Malt, Ord 5 | Beans, Ticks oh... 37 Fine. « SL.. 2 
54| Fine. 60) Olde. .eeee 28 1.29 Potato... 22 
-30}) Harrow.... 0285-80! Fine seee 23 4. 24 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
For the present Wee: 


Wheat. +. 18s, Od, Rye .., 

































833 


Friday ....6 
3,628 


Monday ...... 





















Whe: 3d (RR 
nome. 7 | Barley , 7 0 Beans . 
Oats woocesse, AY 3 Oats . 0000 cece 2 O FPGA cere 98 C 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made seseeses sper Sack 453. to 503 BUTTER—Pest Fresb, 12s. 6d. per doz. 
eens 40 — 45 Carlow, 31, 12s. to Bl, 18s a DER CW 
Essex ‘ — 40 BACON, Smatl Old, Ber Cwle... Of.to Oa, 
Norfolk and Stockton........ —- 35 CHE ESE, Chesiiire ...-..ceee00 468-10 B08, 
BRA eorsccceeper quatier 0s. to 0s, 463.to 54s, 
POLL ARD, Bae sees » Os, to 0s, + 69s, to BUS 
BREAD, ¢d, to dg. the 4ib. Loaf. d. to 6s, 9d 
HOPS POT ATOES 
Kent Pockets., +» 105% to Li2s York Reds..., .perten 80s. to 109s. 
Choice Ditto, wee LLG — BS Scotch Reds 0 — 70 
Sussex Pockets, - 100 — 105 Devons.... 
Superfine Ditto 16 esses and E 
BUTC HE KS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL, _ SMITHFIELD.* 
Beef ..cee vs. Gd to bs. Od, tu 33s, dd. 23. Sd. to 33 4d. to 33, 10d, 
Mutton. 8 3 0 - 38 6 3.0. 8 4 « 4 2 
eal ... st 2  &4 ws & @ oe 2 uw BEC wc. S&S 
Pork . = DS « = - oo &. SS 3 6 « & @ sw & 8 
Lamb ..ecccsecses 3 0 . - 4 0 0 ww @ O@ ao GO 8 
ite sink the offal—per ribs. 
HEAD OF CATTLE AT SMITHFIFLD, 
Beasts, Sheep. 











HAY AND STRAW. (Pe 


*r Load of 36 Trus 
RTMAN, 
’ 0 








CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Pt blewkigir -sag 4 
Hay, Good..csccccessece oe DOS. .c000 FO05.00 B05. 000 US.ee Se sevee . 44s, 
Interior . 0 0 0 » Bia 
ew 76 ee 0 ve 
Clover... ace 15 oo 90 .. 300 => Owe 
Wheat Straw o..cccreseeees BB seve BB oe SB conse 0 





CANDLES. 







OILS, COALS, 
Rape Oil sperewt IL. 17s. Od 
Kefined - @ 0 a 
ree Oil. ae 3 


eed Oil Ca sis “per Tooo 0 0 0 
CANDLES, per dozen, 0s.0d, to 0s. Od. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. a Os. Od, 
COALS, Hetton. 18s. 3d. 











Teess.secevreeucorees cies 17s. 9d, 


~GROCERIE 








eee Bohea, fine, p sg O1.—0O 0. 
Congou, fine ...+6 —2 6 
fir 8 -% © 


Souchor nz 
2 





oB ad Duty 2s. 1. «per Ib 

COFFE E, fine (inbd) per cwt. "10s. told} 

Good Ordinary .sreeseree to 7480 
SUGAR, Muscovado. per ewt. =. id. 
West India Molasses, , ¥33.to 285, 
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After which, 
th TEDDY 






LONDON ASSURANCE. 
'S OUT. With ict E 

E L ADY OF 

( bi hue 


On Tues ae 
MY WIFE 

On Woaree ay. TH 
MY WIFE’S 

On Thurs bt ry, no Pe 

On Friday, JULIT 
Wi 












(CESAR. After which MY 
FE ’S OUT. W: th other E Sutertainr nents. 
On Saturday, OTHELLO. After w 1 MY WIFE °'S 
OUT. With other Entertainments. 
In cor npliance with the Public Desire, so apiver 
and unequivocally express ed, the PRICE Sof ADMIS. 
SION will be equalized as ieee ! 
Half. price, 3s.; Upper Cirele, 3s. 6d 
Pit, 2s. 6d. Half price, 1s. 6d. ; Galle ty, 1s ; 


ee ADELPHI, 





sally 













On Monday, and dar the Wi »e] 
The New Drama of MARI a 
ANTONY AND C LEOPATRA 
Cleopatra, Miss Woo 
With the New Farce ‘te ‘ 
THE MORAL PHILOSOP rn. 


To conclude with ONDINE. 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery ls. Second Price at 9. 
Doors open at half past 6, Commence at 


NHEATRES ROYAL, DR 


— Me 





URY 









LANE AND COVENT GARDEN, 
ANDREWS beg to inform the Public that they 
some of the BEST PRIVATE BOXES, in v uri ious situia 
tions at the above Theatres. for di ght, 
ou Moderate Terms; Piivate Boxes arket, 
Prirveess’s, and all the Mir bd An- 





Adelphi. S J 
prews’ Library, 167, New 
Clarendon Hotel.) 


Sound Street, (adj ining the 


TION.—Pro- 






FRHEATRE ROYAL COVENT! 
G ARDEN. 


MY 
THE 17 


| recomme ended by 


RTS OF CONSTRUC 
fessor HOSKING will commence his COURSE 
OF INSTRUCTION ON ARCHITEC frig co AND 
ENGINEERING CONSTRUC PONS, on Tvespay, the 
10th instant, at Four o'clock precisely, “en be continued | 
at the same hour on Friday, and on each succeeding 
Tuesday and F vidi ry throughout a session. 
This Course is open to occasioual students as well as 
to Matriculated Students. 
Particulars, including a syllabus of the Course, may 
be obtained upon application at the » 
oHN Lonep 
King’s College, Loudon Oct. 3, 1842, 


London.— 
1343-44.— 


UNE -RSITY COLLEGE 


Faculty of Arts and Laws, Session 





The SESSION will COMMENCE on Monpay, Octopner 
16, when Prot r BROOKE will deliver an INTRO- 
DUCTORY L FURE. at 2 o’elock precisely 


CLASSES, 
LATIN—Professor Lona, A.M. 
GREEK— Protessor Matven, A.M. 
HEBREW - Professor Hurwit 
ORIENTAL LANGUAGES,— Professor FaLconer, A.M. 
ENGLISH Lé ms AGE and LITERATU RE —? rofes- 
sor Laruam, 











FRE HLANGU AG E and LITERATURE —Profe 
MERLET. 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE — Professor 


PEpo.r. 
GERMAN LANGUAGE—Teacher, Mr. Wrrrici. 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR-— Professor Key, 4 
MATHEMATICS — Professor De Moraan 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY—Yyro- 

fessor BROOKE. 

CHEMISTRY—Prv fessor Granam. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING—Prolessor Vienoirs. 
ARCHITECTURE —Professor Donatpson, 
GEOLOGY — Protessor Wesster, F.G.S 

DRAWING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES.— Teacher, Mr, 

Moore. 

BOTAN Y—Professor Linpury, Ph. D. 
ZOOLOGY, RECENT and FOSSIL 














Professor GRANT, 


M.D. 
PHILOSOPHY of ae and LOGIC—Professor the 
Rev. J. Horpvs, Ph. 
ANCIENT AND 
Creasy, A.M. 
LAW — Professor Carey, A.M. 
JURISPRUDENCE — Professor ¢ 
RESIDENCE OFSTUDENTS "S° 
sors, aud some of the Masters of the ft School, re- 
ceive Students to reside with them; and in the office of the 
College there is kept a register of parties unconuecte: dl 
with the ¢ YoNege who rec shoarders into their fami 
lies— among these are sev 1 Medical Ge utle men. The 
register wille ut in references as to respectability, terms, 
and other particulars. 
FLAHERTY SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Flaherty Scholar- 
ship of 50. per anuum, te snable for four years, will be 
awarded in 1844 to the best proficient in Mé ithematics an 
Natural Philosuphy among the Students of the Coleg 
urder the age of 20 years. The examination will att 9 
place in the second week iu January. A similar Scholar- 
ship for proficieney in Mathematics will be awarded in 
1845, and in subsequent years, alternately, for pro- 
ficiency in Classics, and in Mathematics, and Natural 
Philosophy. 
Printed copies of the Regulations concerning 
Scholarships may be had on applic ation at the iflice. 
Prospeciuses and furthe r particulars may be obte 
at the office of the College.—September 1843. 
Grorae Lone, A.M. Dean of the Fac ulty. 
Cuarurs c. ATKINSON, Secretary tc to the Coun 


TEA MT O DUNDEE. 

The LONDON, DUNDEE, and PE se ag a 
tended to sail from Hvure’s Steam Wharf, No 
ping, as under ;— 


MODE RN HISTORY — Professor 
























the 











. 272, Wap- 





THE LONDON, Capt. Ew1ne, Wednesday, Oct 
1}, at 11 Forenoon. | 
THE DUNDEE, Capt. Kipp, Wednesday, Oct. | 
18, at 8 Morning. | 
The Boilers and Machinery of these -| 
Ships are inspected by competent persons “e yv : | m 
Passengers cau walk o1 ¢ Bo urd, with the inconve- 


vience of boats. 

Goods received, 
tained, at Hore’s Dande 
Strand; 14, Bucklersbury; 
Wapping. 


berths secured, and information ob- 
aud Perth Steam Offices, 18 
or at the Steam Wharf, £72, 





Exizazete Horr, Agent and Wharfinger. 











\ is 


= LEMENTARY DRAWING Cc OL ASSE s. 
er the Sanction of the Committee of Council on 
Education. 


| tien L-DRAWI 





NG AND PER- 
SPECTIVI 


‘ction of Mr. BU TL ER WILLIAMS 
ind his Assistants. 
MALES, will meet at the 
lox Sirect, Hanover Square, 
ze’s Chuich,) on Monday, October 16, 
at Six o'Clock ; and on Mondays and Thursdays at the 
as until the completion of the Course. 
the Course of Forty Le-sor f 
, to Teachers, 20s.; to other oman 49s, 
CL ASS No. 18, for MALES, will meet at 101, St. 
M artin ’s Lane, on Wednesday, October 18, at a Quarter 
t lock 3 and on Wednesdays and Fridays at 
until the completion of the Course 
> the Course of Forty Less« 
to Teachers and Working Meu 20 










Two 





Two 
; to other 














per 40s. 

r smay be obtained at the Apollonicon Rooms, 
101, St. Martin’s Lane, any evening except Saturday, 
between Five and Nine; and at th , 18+, Mat 
dox Street, any evening except Saturday, between Six 
and Ten. 


ABLOTT’s PALE 
ated Beer, so strougly 
the Faculty, is to be precured only 
s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The trade 
ad, the Pate Ale cannot be genuiue if 


a rSON AND 


The above celeb: 





from E. 
not bei 
pr cured els 

City Office 


FRYE LONDON GENERA 
i ING WAREHOUSE, 247 aud 24 
Established by W. C. JAY and Co. 








98, Gracechurch Street. 


L MOULN- 
», Regeut Street 
the Sale 









f 
i 


Mourniug exclusively. The incouveuience of proces 

from Shop to $ for the various articles required it 
Mourning, i ty obviated by a vist to this Psta- 
blishment, w y description of dress of the best 





most reasonable terms 











quality pu sed on the 

Mourning Silks of every shade, and a yieat variety of 

Cloaks of ——— fashionable style and texture. The 

Show Rooms ar ‘plete with all the novelties in Milli- 
t idow’s Mourning that modern taste has in- 
’ (247 and 249 Regent Street, two doors from 

Oxford Street ) 

TINO _LADLES.—SUN-BURNS, 


FRECKLES , TAN 
the Skin, are pleasingly eradicated by that unique pre- 
paration, KOWL AND S KALYDOR. a balmy, odori- 
ferous liquid, and now aniversally admired for its sove- 
i = tely re movin g all cutaneous e rup 












‘ring the complesion delicately clear 
ivaluable as a renovating and refreshing 
ellinu, or exposure to the sun, ig or 


aaa ufter the heated atmosphere of crowded 
Gentlemen will find it peculiarly grateful 
in allayiug the smarting pain, Caution— 
article has the words ‘ ‘ROWL AND’'S KA- 


Tlic 
LYDOR™” pr ae" {on the wr pend and ** A. Rowland & 
Son, 20, Matt xa Garden, London,”’ eugraved on the Go 
yerume nt Stampaffixed over the oul Price 4s.6d.aud 


duty included, 


TOPPING. 


8s. 6d. per bottle, 


“DECAYED 





y H.—Price 4s. 6d.— Patronized by her 
il Highness Prince Albert, her Royal 
Highness the Dutchess of Kent, and the Nobility. Mr. 


THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth, however large the cavity. It is far superior to 
any thing ever before used, as it is placed in the tooth 
in a soit state, without any preseure or pain, ma 
in a short time becomes as hard as the enamel, and 
will remain firm in the tooth for life, rendering —_ 

tion unnecessary. It arrests all further progress of de 

and renders them again useful in mastication. All sae 
sons can use Mr. Th. mas’s Succedaneum themselves 
with ease, without the aid of a dentist, as full directions 
Prepared and Sold by Mr. Tuomas, 
Berners Street, Oxford Street, Price 
by all respectable 















are enclosed, 
Surgeou-dentist, 68, 
4s.€d. Sold, by his appointment, 
Medicine Venders. 


7ORKSHIRE 


“AND LIF 1D 





FIRE 








| INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at 
York, 1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
| Capital, 500,000/ PATRONS. 
| Archbishop of Y« Lord Howden, K.C.S_ Archdeacon of York 
| Marquis of -| K.LH, & |Archdeacon of the 
| , | Lord Worsley, M.?. | East R ding 
| jt m E.R. Petre Are} deacon of CI 
| {sir G, Strickland, li 
ear M.P Joh nite wip A wiher, 
| t igh . Lawley, Bart » M. 
| ir we b. Cooke, Bart’ G Specie Esq. 
| Sir W. A. Ingilog, Bt Re dacs Oemee. Esq. 





Sir Tatton syke -, Bt.|Robt. Denison, Esq. 
-M Vavasour, Bt}/Henry Pre-ton, Esq 
. Crompton, P Saltmarshe, Esq 
. M. Wyvill, Esq. 
Newman, York 


Lord Feversham 
Lord Hotham, M.P 
Lord Wenlock Bart.M I 


Actuaryand Secretary—Mr W.L london Agent 








Theattent Pub ic quested to theterms. f this Com- 
pany fo LIFE INSI RANC & especiai.y for / EMALE LIVES, 
Exrract from the Taare of Premiums for Insuring 1007 
Age next birthday 10 Male 1 € Female 1 5 4 
? 80 : 2 5 0 119 9 
50 ” a ks » 313 3 
bb a 10 O04 93 976 

1512 10 


INSURANC £ s are algo effected: by this C ompany, on the 
terms. FARMING STOCK insured without the 
Prospectuses with the rates of Premium and every 
nformation may be had at the Head Office in York, or of any of 
the Country Agents. Agents are wanted in those Towns where no 
appointments have been made 


FIRE 
most moderate 
iwerage Clause. 


ON NERVOUS COMPLAINTS OF YOU NG” 
»-ER-ONS. 

»1s.; by Post, Js. 
ry YEARS’ 

on the NATURE 


6d. 
MEDICAL 


aud TREAT- 


IMNWENI 
EXPERIENCE 
















MENT of NERVOUSNESS and DELILITY of YOUNG 
PERSONS; more especially when occurring between 
Fifteen and Thirty Years of Age, and maniiested by 
and phy ul enervation, nervons and disordered 

bad d tion, aud general inaptitude for the 





y purposes of life. 
By R. J. Cuiverwett, M.D. M.R.C.S 
Suerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvatno, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxford Street; Many, 39, 
Cornhill; and the Author, 21, Arunde) Street, Strand. 
At home Duily till 2, and Evenings from 5 till 8. 





and other disfigurements of 


| style 


URY ST. EDMUNDS. Oi THomp- 

son, Bookseller, Static oner, Printer, and News- 

paper Agent, respectiu y iuforms the Clergy, Geutry 

and Public, that he si ippl ies the Spectator Newspaper 

regularly addressed to the different residences without 

any extra charge. 

The London Morning pap Ts punuetually supplied, and 

Advertisemei fe Journals. 





its received fi ithe 
_ LY WATERPROOF. — 
BERDOE’S VENTILATING WATERFROOFP 





FROCK.—This established aud gentlemanly garment 
has alre ady been adopted by a long list of the nobility, 
gentry professional utle Ke. and will prove well 
deserving the attention of : all who regard a respectable 





in opposition to slang, 

le to measure iu the first 
iways ready, of which an 
Warranted waterproof, 
Made only by W. Ber- 
69, Cornhill, eight doors 


aud gentlemanly appearance, 
vulgarity, and meanness. 
but a large t 
inspection is confidently invited. 
without confining perspiration. 
poz, Tailor, Waterproo fer, Ke. 
from Bishopsgate Stree 








assortn 


The New Edition. Price 106. 6d. of a 

NUIDE to the HIGHLANDS and 
ISLANDS of SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY 
and ZETLAND,; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, 








Antiquities, and Natural History; with numerous His- 
| torical and Traditionsry Notices; Map, Tables of Dis- 
tances, Notices of lous, and other information for the 
use of Tourists. 
By Georoe and Peter Anrerson, of Inverness 

















s possess all the freshness and truth 
spot, and by familiar hands.”’ 
mm the Mall of Cantyre to 
tuntouched.’’—Inverness 


© Their descript 
of delineations taken ov the 
* Not an object of interest fr 
the remote Zetland [slands is lef 


Herald, 
. Price 3s. 6d. 


In all Sv 
PRODUCTIVE F ARMING; 
or, a Familiar Digest of the Reeent Discoveries 
of Liebeg, Davy, and other celebrated Writers on Vege- 
table Chemistry; showing he Ww the Results of English 
Tidage might be greatly 
3 i 



















t ‘ ** replete with informa- 
the Farmer ou every matter con- 

improvement, and peculiarly ¢ ap- 
agricultural inte- 


“‘A we i diges 
tion caleulated to guide 
nected with agricultura 
plicable to the present condition of the 
"°—Glasgow Herald, 30th June. 


ec 


rests. 





i large vol. 8vo. Price 15s 
fk P RING iPLES OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY; with some Inquiries respecting their 
Application, and a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
the Science. By J. R. M Cunnocn, Esq. A New 
Edition, Enlarged and Corrected throughout. 

‘Whatever opinion may be formed of the doctrines 
which the book ennuciates, no one ean deny that it is 
clearly, concisely, aud agreeably written, and that it con- 
tains, within a space insufficient to frighten away the 
most timid reader, a ve ery — te exposition of all the 
leading truths of the s The Times. 


In royal 4to. bound in morocco, 102. 10s, 
Vic STIARIUM SCOTICUM; or the 

300K of TARTANS. Edited by Jour SoprEesKt 
Sruarr. A New Issue of 25 copies, the 43 originally 
pre duced being all disposed of. 





lence 











In Eight Parts, 4to. Price 21s. each, 
AMIESON’s SCOTTISH DICTION- 
ey ARY (New Edition), AND SUPPLEMENT. 





Second Edition, small 8vo. Price 5s. 
ALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. 
By M. Fraser Tyrer. 
Containing Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, &c. 
In larze 8vo. Price 3s. 
USAN HOPLEY ; or, the Adventures 
of a Maid Sérvait: 
This Novel was originally published in 3 vols. post 
Sve. at 1d. lls. 6d 
1 Svo. with Plates and Cuts, Price 5s. 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES of PHURENO- 
LOGY. By Stpney Smits. 
The boldest book, aud the best ever written on this 
subject.’ — Leeds 7 
« An excelleut book. 








mS 





*— Liverpool Albion. 


Second Edition, in royal 18mo. with above 40 Woodcuts, 
Trice 4s. Gd. 
fPLE STEAM ENGINE; being a Popu- 
lar Description of the Construction and Mode of 
Action of 1" Engine, as applied to Raising Water, 
Machinery, Navigation, Railways, &c.; with a Sketch of 
its History, pe uu account of the Laws of Heat and 
Pneumaties. 
By Huo Rerp, Lecturer on Chemistry, &e. 
learned, 








‘A very admirable little book—se ientilic, 
ud perteetly lucid.’’— Spectator. 
the Press, Vol. 1X 


. of the 
E [ST ORY OF SCOTLAND. 
By Patrick Fraser Tyrier, Esq. 
‘This volume will complete the Work, which, we ven- 
ture to predict, will then become. and long remain, the 
standard History of Scotland.’ — Quarterly Review. 





ln a Few Days will be Ready, in 8vo. Price ls. 
N SUBSCRIPTION to ARTICLES 
of FAITH: a Plea for the Liberties of the Scot 
tish Universities, with Special Reference to the Free 
Church Professors. 
By Joan Sruart Buackte 
Professor of Humanity in Marisehal € ‘ollege, 


AIT’S EDIN NBURGH MAGAZINE 

is Published Monthly, Price 1s. or }2s. for a whole 
Year. A New Volume commences with the January 
Nur nber. 

Each Number of Tait’s Magazine contains as much 
letter-press, by a number of the ablest writers of the day, 
as at the rate charged for New Novels would cost 17s. 64. 
Each Volume y would, at the same rate, cust Ten Guineas 
instead of 12s. 

W. Tait, Edinburgh; Jonny M'Lzop, Glasgow. 
Orders received by all booksellers, 


Aberdeen, 








9:0 


THE SPECTATOR. 





BLUNT'S TISTORY 0 OF THE RE FORMATION. 
In one neatly printed volume, Price 5s. bound in cloth. 
SKE TCH - the REF ORMATION 
Buunr, Fellow 
of St. John's Co llege The Seventh Edition, 
forming part of the F; 4 ry. 
London: Priuted f.r Toomas Teaa, 73, Cheapside. 








1 8vo. Price Que Shilling, 


N SUBSCRIPT ION to ARTICLES 
of FAITH; a Plea for the LIBERTIES of the 
SCOTTISH UNIVERSITIES. with especial reference 
to the FREE CHURCH PROFESSORS. 
By Joun Sruart Brackte, Professor of Humanity in 
Mariechal a: Aberdeen. 
W. Tart, Edinburgh; J. M’ "Lop, G! Yow ; 


3 Brown 
aud ‘ct o. Abe rdecn. 





Just Publishe “a, two , Origin: al Works entitled 
EALE'S QUARTERLY PAPERS 
ON ARCHITECTURE, commencing with 
Michaelmas Quarter. Part I. with 17 Engravings Price 
7s. Part 11. at Chris'mas, and to becontinued Quarterly. 
WEALE’s QUARTERLY PAPERS on ENGINEER- 
ING, commencing with Michaelmas Quarter. Part I. 
with 9 Engravings, Price 7s. Part If. at Christmas, and 
to be continued Quarterly 
Joun Wear, 
NEW EDITION OF URE’S DICTIONARY. 
Just Ready, Price 2d. 10s. cloth, a New Edition of 
R. URES DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
MANUFACTURES, and MINES; containing a 
‘position of their Principles aud Prictice. A 
hout. with 1,241 





59, High Holborn. 





clear ¢ 
New Edi tion, corrected throug 
Wood Engravings. 
London: Loxamax, Brown, Gree, 
IN 1 VOL. UNIFORM WITU LBYRON’S POEMS. 
In a Few Days will be Published, medium 8vo. with a 
New Portrait by George Kichmond, engraved in the live 
manner, aud a View of Sloperton Cottage, the Resi- 
dence of the Puet, by Thomas Creswick, A.R.A. 21s, 


cloth, 
HOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL 
containing the Author's recent Intro- 


WORKS; 
ductions and Notes. Complete in Ll vol. uniform with 
Lord Byron’s Pcems, 

Loudon; Loxoman, Brown, Gren, 





8vo. 


and Lonemans. 





and LoxosANs. 
In a Few Days will be Published, impe rial dic: con- 
taining upwards of 40 Lithographed Dri iwings, and 70 
Wood: Engravin: gs, 3b. 3s. cloth, 
PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN; comprising Malta, Dal- 
matia, Turkey, Asia Mivor, Grecian Archipelago, Egypt, 
Nabia, Greece, onian Islands, Sicily, ltaly , aud Spain, 
By J. H. Annan, 
Member of the Athenian Archwological Society, and 
of the Egyptian Society of Cairo. 
Loxoman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 












London: 





CAPTAIN MARRYAT S NEW WORK. 
MONSLEU a VIOLET. 
Ou Monday next. will be Published, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ARRATIVE OF THE TRAVELS 
and ADVENTURES of MONSIEUR VIOLET, 
in Califoinia, Sonora, and Western Texas. 
Writte ‘es by Captain Marryat, C.B. 
» Recently Published, 
MASTERM AN RE ADY; A the Wreck of the Pacific. 


3 vols. foolscap, 8vo. with Engravings on Wood, Price | 
22s. 6d. cloth. 
Loudon: Loxoman, Brown, Grery, and Longmans. 


UNIFORM WITH TOE ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK 
CONCORDANCE. 

Oa Monday. October 16, wiil be Published, 2 vols. royal 
8vo. cloth, dl. 13s. 6d. 3 large p: uper, Al. 14s. 6d. 

HE ENGLISHMAN’S HEBREW 

AND CHALDEE CONCORDANCE OF TITE 

OLD TESTAMENT; being an Attempt at a Verbal 

Connection between the Original aud the English Trans- 

lations: with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 

their Occurrences. &e. &e. 

*.* A Prospectus, illustrating the plau by Exiracts, 
may be had & lis, ov application. 

London: Loxoman, Brown, GREEN 


THE MARQUIS DE C UST INES | $s WORK ON 
RUSSIA. 
Just Published, 3 vols. pest 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, 
HE EMPIRE OF THE CZAR ; 
or, Observatious on the Social, Political, and Re. 
ligious State of Russia, aud its Prospects, made during 
a Journey through that Empire. 
By the Marquis De Custtnr. 
Trauslated trom the French. 
“MM. De Custine bas exhibited some new views on 
Russia in avery striking and attractive way.’’— Spectator. 
«* A remarkable book, full of lively, curious, extract- 
able matter. The Marquis is a clever, spirited writer; 
and his poiut aud brilliaucy are kept, his happy hits 
given, and his vehement indignation in no way com 
promised, ~ this excellent translation.”’— Evaminer. 
Londou: Loxeman, Brown, Green, aud Lon@mans. 


NEW pte BY CAPTAIN sega 
t Ready, in 3 vols post 8v« 


HE PERILS OF BEAUTY. 


By Captain Frepertck Cuamier, R.N. 





and LONGMANs. 














Also, Just Ready, 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S JESSIE PHILLIPS, 
A Tale of the Present Day, 
Complete in 3 vols. with Iustrations by Leech. 
Also, Just Published, 
TUE BANKER’S WIFE. 
By Mrs, Gore. 3 vols. 





AMERICA. 
3 vols. 


re hn IN 
By Mrs. Trottore. 


THE STAGE. E 
By Joun Mitts, Esq. 


THE 


COACH. 
3 vols. 





WINDSOR CASTLE, a Romance. 
By W. EH. Arysworrtn, Esq. 
1 vol. with 120 Lilustrations by G. Cruikshank, &c. 
14s. bound, 
Merwry Cornvan, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 


THE BELLE 


IRELAND 





to — 


oo 


4, LIFE IN THE RANKS. 
5. THE SCOTTISH HEIRESS. 
6. 


65, Mortimer Strect, Cavendish Square. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
Now Ready, at every Library in the Kingdom, 


OF THE 


By the Author of “ The Young Prima Donna,” 


eer aoe 


“ “THE YOUNG PRIMA DONNA. 


FAMILY. 


“The Little Wife,” &c. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


AND ITS 'S RULERS 


SINCE 1829, 


The following Suen Works now Ready. 
COLONEL NAPIER’S REMINISCENCES 
THE SMITHS, a Novel by the Author of “ Maid’s Husband.” 
FRIEND OR FOE? a Novel by Miss Exien PrcxerineG 
1 vol. 


OF SYRIA. 2 vols. 


By Serjeant Taytor. 


3 vols. 


OAKLEIGH; a Tale of the Rebellion of ’s 





Just Publis hed, 8vo. with New Map, Coloured § 
piece and other Hlustrations, 18s. cloth, 
JE RSONAL OBSERVATIONS 
on SINDH, the Manners and Customs of its In- 
habitants, and its Productive Capabilities: with a Narra- 
| tive of the Recent Events. 
| By Capt. Posrans. 
Bombay Army, late Assistant to the Political Agent, 
Sindh. 
“For the iuteresting details of the manners and Cus- 
. ms of the sindhians of all classes, and the various par- 
ticulars which make up the description of the country, 
we refer the reader to Capt. Postan’s valuable work, 
which cannot fail to afford him equal information and 
amusement.’’— Asiatic Journal, Oct. 
Lo: don: Lonaman, Brown, Green, and L 


Published This Day, post 8vo. Plate, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
TREATISE ON PHOTOGRA- 
PHY; containing the latest Dise. veries apper- 

taining to the Daguerrectype. Compiled from Communi 

} eations by MM. Daguerre aud Arago, and other emineut 

} men of science. By N. P. Leresovrs, Optician to the 

Obse rvatory, Paris, &e. Translated by J. Ecerron. 

Mr. Le re sbours. the Dollond of Paris, i: known to the 
amateurs of photography as having brought the da- 
guerreotype apparatus to a high degree of perfection ; 
aud his book of instructions is useful if no t essential to 
the expeiimentalists; containing valuable information 
; On varions points connected with this wonderful dis- 
covery.’’— Spectator. 
| London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN 

This Day, Price -E iuhitec enpence, 
KEY to the “GIFT OF FRENCH 
Cc ONV ERSATION.” 
By Mons. Lr Pace! Author of © L’Echo de Paris.” &e. 

This new little book, intended to assist those 

and gentlemen who, after having left school, are desirous 
of being able to conserse in Frevch, and to the Tutors 
and Governesses who wish to teach it, will, it is pre- 
sumed, be found very desirable; as, while the original 
work supplies them with a large stock of English words 
ss phra s of daily use in familiar conve rsatic u, the 

sey to it gives them the correct translation of the s . 
into Frene h, thereby showing them which is the prope 

expression for every topic of life. 

Errinauam Wirson, 18, Bishopsgate Within ; 

and Co.; and alt Bs oksellers. 


(DLAY’S GENERAL SC HOOL ATLAS. 
half-bound in 





‘rontis- 


NGMANS. 








and Lonamays. 














LonamMAn 


FIN 
In Imperial 8vo. with the Maps guarded, 

roan, Price 12s en ured, 
MODERN ATLAS; forming a 
iy: aphy, exhibiling 
tent, Divisions, 


Ea complete Compendinm of Geog 
in Thirty entirely New Maps, the Es 









Physical and Pu litical Arraugements of eve ry country in 
the known wor'd; and conteining the 1 t discoveries 
ions, Africa, Polyne i ith an Tu 


in the Polar Rez 
| troduction, exp!unatory of the construction and use of 
| Maps, and a copious Index for refereuee, 

By ALexanner G. Finpiay. 
Published by Tnosas Treoa, 73, Cheapside. 

Where may be had, for the Use of Schools. 

A SERIES OF OUTLINE MAPS, corresponding 
with the above. Price Vive Shillings. 
to Schools, or Merchants, for exportation. 


GRATIS AND POST-FREE,. 
pytue NEW eT eTER, 
Describing all the V 


AND LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 
Jaluable and Luteresting New Pub 
Heatious to the Present Month, Ocroser ; with the New 
System and Terms on which FAMILIES, READING 
SOCIETIES, and BOOK CLUBS, are regularly sup 
plied with whatever New and Standard Work, Maga- 
zivues, and Reviews they may desire for Perasal, which 
are sent in any quantity throughout England, Se. tland, 
and Trelaud. 
Apply for the above to Mr. Burts, English and Foreign 
Public Library, 19, Holles Sweet, four doors from Caven- 
dish Square, Lo ndon. 


London: 


NEW 


TERMS FOR T HE Pk Bi RU SAL OF 
PUBLICATIONS. 

Now Ready, Gratis and post free. 

HE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

to the BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY, 

CONDUIT STREET, Hanover Square, Families in 

Town or Country are sapplied with all the New and 

Standard Works for perusal, in any quantity. THE 

NEW CATALOGUE is Just Pablished, comprising 

(besides a large collection of French and Italiau Works) 

the most esteemed productions in the following branches 
of English Literature. 


IIISTORY. POLITICAL PHILOSO- 
BIOGRAPHY. PHY. 

DIVINIT Y. VOYAGES & TRAVELS, 
BELLES LETTRES. FICTION, POETRY, 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY. | THE DRAMA. 

Apply to Saunprrs and O1.ey, Pubiishers, Conduit 
Street; of whom may be had a List of 
THE REDUNDANT COPIES 
of New Publications in History, Biography, Memoirs, 
Travels, Novels, &e. withdrawn from Saunders und 

Ouley’s extensive Library, 





| FANNIE 


Full aliowance | 








| 


s Day is Pablishe 
‘B' RIT isi "AND FORE IG REVIEW, 
No. XXXL.) Cowrents: 
Anglo Catholicism.—The Oxford Doctors. 
2. The Corn-Laws.— Profits and Rent. 
3. Historical Schouls in France. — Guizot, 
Michelet. 
4. The Law of Debtor and Creditor. 
5. The Kirk.—The Ministers and the Ministry. 
6. The Ameers of Sinde. 
- Works of Thomas Carlyle. 
+ Russia.—The Affairs of Serbia. 
- Retr spect hey g Lite atore. 
Loudon: R. and J. &. Tayror, Red Lion 
le at Street. 


Thierry, 


With a Map. 


= aw 


Yourt, 


ILLUSTRATE Db LITE RATURE, 
Ina Few ian will be Ral lished, Price 8s. superbly 
bound, gilt edezes, Vol I. of the 


ne D MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Dovernas Jerronp. 

Consisting of 318 pages of Quarto Letter press, 185 
first-rate Eugravi cus by the most Eminent 
Artists, and Ninety cight Original Articles by Distin- 
guished Writers. 

_ Pie CHRONICLES OF CLOVERNOOK, by the 

iditor, will be resumed in the Noyember Number, and 

nti nued Moutht 

No. 6, for Ocroner 

be had of all Booksellers. 
Fr lee! set Street. 















Price Is. is Now Ready, and may 
Office, No.2, Crane Court, 


Da Ly. ?P rice ¢. Ss. 

i DIN] U RGH MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL, No. CLVIT. Ocroser 1, 

1843 3 containing Comm: tnieations from Dr. C “or -- 

De, F. kD “ —Professor Christison -- Mr. Ww. 

Jone s-Dr. A. J. ‘Hone ay—Der. Uf. Lonsdale—J, Thom: 

son, E-q.— Dr. Micha Watson - Dr. Thomas Str itton 
r. Heury M‘Cormack—Dr. J. IH. Bennet—aud Dr. 

s Stark. 

The Number embraces Reviews 

New Publications, and contains 

Medical Tuteligerce. 

Apam and Cuarbes Biack, Edinburgh ; 

Co Londou. 








f£ several important 
an ample Digest of 


Loxoman aud 


Thi tis day, with 5 B ngravings, Pi 
Condneted by Professor Jameson. 


rp EDINBURGH NE WP PHIL O- 
No vite Jury to Ocr ser 1843. 


SOPHICAL JOURNAL. 
Among the contents of this number may Le mentioned 






Dr. | Fissiparous Generation — Professor 
Forhe - Mr. D. T. Ilope ou Wood Paving 
—Mr. ¢ * Decorative Arts in Germany 


‘laren on Raised Beaches —M. 
Researches upon the 
Wohter on Avan- 


Agassiz’ 


Desor’s KR ip 
Aar~ Professor 


Lower Ghacie 
turine Glass, &ce. 





&c 

&e. 

Apam and Caries Brack, Edinburgh; Loxamwan and 
Co Lond don. 


= a W Bienen Street, 7th October 1843. 
Mt BE N @ & E ¥ 
WI LL IMMEDIATELY PUBLISH THE 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 


i. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &e. 
RIGHT HON. 





ME gern OF THE THE EARL 
OF ST. VINCENT, G.C.B. &c. By Jepenian Ste- 
PHENS TreKeR, Esq. 

Il. 
3 vols. post Svo. 
THE SOLDIE OF FORTUNE. A Novel. By 


Ifenry Curing, Esq. 
Ill. 
2 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 
CONCLUDING VOLUMES of GEORGE SELWYN 
and HIS CONTEMPORARIES. With Memoirs and 
Notes. By J. Wexcace Jesse, Esq. Author of ** Me- 
moirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts,’’ and 


“The Cout of England under the Houses of Nassau 
aud Hanover.” 
IV. 
Iu 3 vols, 8vo. with Portraits and Maps, 


THE HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXICO; 
with the Life of the C mg wror, Hernando Cortes; and 
a Preliminary View of the Aucient Mexican Civiliz ution. 
By W. HL. Prescorr, Esq. Author of ‘The History of 
the Reizn of Ferdiuand and Isabella,’ &c. 

Vv 








In post 8vo. 


P 
CHRONICLES OF GRETNA GREEN. By Pergr 


Ortanvo Hutcurinson. 


VI. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. with Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPIT SHEPHERD MUNDEN, 
COMEDIAN. By his Son. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








London : Priuted by Josera Cnay’ ron, of No. 7, Windsor 
Court, Strand; aud Published by himat No. 9, Welling: 
ton Street, Strand, saturpaAy, 7th ocropEr 1843, 
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